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INSTINCT: NATURAL AND SPIRITUAL 
BY J. E. TURNER 


The contrast between Instinct and Intelligence, and the prob- 
lem of their respective values, are familiar themes in modern 
Philosophy, most prominently perhaps in Bergson’s metaphys- 
ics as presented by himself and the late Professor Wildon 
Carr. Throughout the realm of animal life, and to a less pro- 
nounced degree in human experience, every instinct pursues its 
course and achieves its end with an almost infallible sureness 
which, nevertheless, has the characteristic defects of its own 
fine qualities. One of the best known of living psychologists, 
Dr. Jung, assures us that “I feel convinced that human actions 
are influenced by instinct to a far higher degree than is usually 
admitted.”' But this we naturally feel disinclined to accept, 
choosing to flatter ourselves that our important decisions, at 
least, are the outcome of reason and deliberation. It is then 
equally natural that, from such a viewpoint, we should decry 
the operations of instinct as being those of a mere mechanism, 
no matter how efficient they may be. Certainly we must recog- 
nize the marvellous complexity, delicacy and sensitiveness 
manifested by instinct, but for all that a mere mechanism it 
seems to remain; while the problem becomes still deeper as 
soon as we raise the purposive aspects of the situation. I have 
just used the common term “mere mechanism.” But its very 
inevitableness plainly shows that we have forgotten a vitally 
important truth, namely that every mechanism of man’s devis- 
ing fulfils some human purpose, even if we are forbidden to 


1Contributions to Analytical Psychology, p. 278. 
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say that it has a purpose of its own. It is of course barely 
conceivable that a clever inventor might construct an intricate 
machine which like the classical discovery of the professor of 
mathematics, will never have any practical use whatever. But 
even then we may retort that while purpose seems reduced to 
vanishing point, still the inventor all along intended —that 
is purposed—to produce his purposeless machine; this was 
his aim; but an aim is a purpose; so that what we actually 
have in such a case is the apparent paradox of the purposive 
construction of a purposeless machine. Purpose still remains 
the dominating factor; and as soon as we return to actual 
life we must never ignore the purposeful character of every 
machine. 


But this at once implies that, in their original sense, the 
terms ‘“‘machine’’ and ‘“‘mechanism’’ are inseparable from 
purpose, simply because a purposeless machine is a completely 
valueless machine, as we all know, a mechanism that ceases to 
fulfil its purpose is scrapped. Unfortunately, in the philosophic 
discussion of purpose these plain facts tend to be forgotten, 
and the result is that we permit ourselves to speak of ‘‘mere”’ 
mechanism, as though mechanism purely in itself was purpose- 
less. But this we have just seen never to be true; for even a 
machine that is temporarily stationary retains its purpose in 
a dormant form. It follows therefore that when we describe 
instinctive acts, and the organic structures by which they are 
carried on, as mechanical, we must carefully decide what we 
mean if we go on to call them ‘‘merely”’ mechanical. We cannot 
mean the complete absence of purpose, since every natural 


instinct undeniably fulfils its purpose “with almost infallible 
sureness.”’ 


On the other hand, animals and species are themselves 
very rarely, if ever, conscious of the ends which their instincts 
achieve. Now this is still truer of actual machines, which 
nevertheless fulfil intricate purposes. Unconsciousness there- 
fore can not be appealed to as proof of the absence of purpose 
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from the realm of natural instincts. Still further, it is a funda- 
mental principle of modern biology, as well as of philosophies 
of the Bergsonian type, that throughout the entire advance 
of Life from its primitive to its highest forms, instinct has 
been one of the most powerful of all agencies, no matter how 
mechanical and unconscious it may have been. Thus our ap- 
parent paradox repeats itself on a larger scale:—the finest 
products of the evolutionary process are ascribed, at least 
in part, to what we call the “merely mechanical,” or even to 
the wholly purposeless. 

But to pursue this problem further would be to raise the 
profound issues of Cosmic Teleology, with which however I 
am not at present concerned. Leaving these on one side, I wish 
to connect the foregoing conclusions with the fact that the age- 
long operation of instinct is followed by the progressive de- 
velopment of human intelligence; and my first enquiry is 
whether this sequence can be adequately described by the col- 
orless phrase “‘is followed by.”’ For if we are to take biology 
and what may be called ‘‘biological philosophies”’ seriously, it 
is clear that we are here dealing with no insignificant accidents 
of the Life-process, but on the contrary with the order of ap- 
pearance of two of its most prominent phases—on the one 
hand the intricate evolution of instinct, and on the other the 
still more marvelous and complex evolution of reason. Now to 
say simply that the first is ‘‘followed by” the second is just as 
feeble an expression as for the historian to say that President 
Lincoln’s election was ‘‘followed by” the Civil War. This cer- 
tainly suffices for an almanac, but it is hopelessly inadequate 
for history, and still more so for the philosophy of history. 
Similarly, then, for any sound philosophy of biology; as soon 
as we apprehend the vast time scale in its true dimensions, we 
are compelled to hold that the effective functioning of instinct 
was not merely ‘followed by,” but was rather the indispensa- 
ble prelude to, the evolution of reason. In other words, the 
former was not simply the predecessor, but the basis or foun- 
dation without which the latter could never have occurred. 
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As soon as we adopt this more adequate viewpoint, with 
its deeper and clearer insight into the situation, we can ad- 
vance the suggestion that the role played by intelligence—or if 
we prefer, the “‘purpose”’ of intelligence—is to compensate for 
the patent defects of instinct. For keeping in mind what has 
already been said about the relations between mechanism and 
purpose, we must now recognise that in spite of its unques- 
tionable advantages of efficiency and economy, mechanism suf- 
fers from the ‘“‘defects of its qualities” by being devoid of free- 
dom and initiative. In these respects we are undeniably justi- 
fied in speaking of the merely mechanical; and it is precisely 
the same absence of freedom that is exhibited in the organ- 
ism’s unconsciousness of the ends it must achieve in order to 
survive the ruthless struggle for existence. Neither animal nor 
species has any choice in the matter. On the contrary, to be 
intelligent means not only to know, in any purely abstract or 
theoretical way, but still more “to know how and what to 
choose,”’ and thus to be able to act, no longer in blind obedi- 
ence to autocratic instinct, but with increasingly clear vision 
and fuller liberty. In other words, the evolution of intelli- 
gence is absolutely inseparable from the evolution of freedom, 
although this inevitably brings in its train the burden, or the 
privilege, as we choose to regard it, of moral responsibility. 
Finally, these interrelations are never matters of mere chron- 
ological sequence, but of an ever ascending order of reality 
and value. 

The readers of this journal will require no further proof of 
the fact that this reciprocal influence of intelligence, freedom 
and responsibility is the sole basis of personality, which always 
rises and falls with the expansion and contraction of these 
qualities. But it must equally be realized that instinct contin- 
tinues to play its own crucially important part as an always 
indispensable element within personality. The controversial as- 
pects of the matter, with regard to the precise number, purity 
and energy of human instincts, may be left to the psychologists 
to decide. They have little bearing on the main issue that in- 
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stinct can never be eradicated from our experience; it can only 
be controlled in its expression and guided in its development. 
Whether we prefer to explain its presence and strength from 
the evolutionary standpoint, by looking upon our instincts as 
the bequest received from our animal ancestry, or by any alter- 
native hypothesis, makes little difference to the undeniable fact 
that instinct is ineradicable from human nature. Once again, 
it is only controllable; while the sole means for effecting its 
control and direction, as Plato maintained in principle if not 
in modern terminology, lies in our exercise of reason—of ra- 
tional insight into the problems confronting us and the condi- 
tions of their solution. To this it is frequently objected that 
reason is no more than a passive spectator, who may issue be- 
hests but who can never enforce them. This view, however, 
ignores the indestructible connection between reason and will; 
for will may succinctly be defined as the manifestation of rea- 
son in the sphere of conduct. 

One essential function of reason, then, is to ‘‘control’’ in- 
stinct. Now what is the nature of this indispensable ‘“‘control”’ ? 
Is it simply that of the operative in the signal-box, who can 
certainly divert the course of the most powerful express, but 
can in no degree alter its actual character? Even were this all 
that reason could effect, it would be much; but when we realize 
that reason itself enjoys that capacity for limitless expansion 
which we witness in the swift growth of knowledge, and that 
this expansion exerts its never ceasing influence on the will, it 
is obvious that the ‘“‘control”’ of instinct can never leave it unal- 
tered in its essential nature, like the express in my illustration. 
On the contrary, such control means the incessant refinement 
and elevation of instinct, in reciprocity with the continuous ad- 
vance of reason as such. This process has gone on since the 
first emergence of primitive man from the depths of animal- 
ity, and has profoundly affected the intermediate stages be- 
tween brute savagery and modern civilization, as can be most 
readily perceived in the tortuous development of art and relig- 
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The ultimate result, therefore, has been not simply the re- 
tention of instinct within man’s experience as one of its inerad- 
icable constituents, but still more its transformation hand in 
hand with the evolution of intelligence. Now this delicate and 
intricate expansion of man’s capacities, as Professor Julian 
Huxley has maintained, is literally exhaustless, provided of 
course that the proper conditions prevail. And this must mean 
that while instinct continues to preserve its almost resistless 
force, as is so patent throughout the entire range of animal 
life, this energy discovers ever new goals, ever new channels 
wherein to discharge itself, ever finer and nobler ends to be 
attempted; and no sooner are these attained than they are 
again transcended. The progress is endless, the goal infinite. 
We can indeed, if we choose, express these results biologically. 
For exactly as we saw, at the outset, that primal instinct sub- 
serves the “entire advance of life,’ so when we expand the 
meaning of “‘life’”’ to include man’s spiritual qualities and ca- 
pacities, his higher instincts must continue to ensure his spir- 
itual evolution. 

Biographers and novelists often speak of a person’s “finer 
instincts ;’’ and if I have presented my argument with due clar- 
ity, this is amply justified equally from the standpoints of biol- 
ogy, psychology and philosophy. For they are “‘finer’’ as con- 
trasted with the coarse traits of our savage and animal prede- 
cessors; on the other hand, even at their best they will appear 
crude when compared with the unborn spiritual instincts of the 
far distant future. And here we discover the essential task of 
man’s ethical development, together with one of the principal 
means of its pursuits:—the strenuous cultivation of instincts 
which, no longer natural but intensely spiritual, still retain all 
the incalculable values of instinctive action: swiftness of re- 
sponse, sureness of direction, the most efficient co-ordination 
to one common end, and above all an irresistible energy that 
places attainment beyond doubt. 


MACHINES AND CIVILIZATION! 
BY CLARENCE MARSH CASE 


A tool is any device of simple, unitary character which is 
dependent for its motion upon the bodily movements of a liv- 
ing organism. This is always a human being, except for the 
rare instances ascribed to animals, partciularly those in a 
tamed or domesticated condition. As the preceding essay tried 
to show, the tool even in this simplest form is an abstraction, 
a “drawing away” from some concrete whole or life configura- 
tion of the tool-wielder and the tool. The instinctive animal is 
merged in consciousness and activity with its environment, 
while man sets himself self-consciously over against the en- 
vironment and operates upon it not directly but indirectly, not 
immediately but by means of a mediator. The mediator in 
such behavior is what we call in English a tool, the word run- 
ning back, according to the lexicographers, through Icelandic 
to Gothic roots which meant “‘to do” or ‘‘to make,” or even 
“to tan’? (leather). This has its significance for our discus- 
sion because it shows how intimately the tool in its primitive 
form was part of the user. In a real sense it was an extension 
not only of his body but also of his personality. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note Dr. Otis T. Mason’s remark 
that the ivory handles of Eskimo scrapers and other imple- 
ments ‘“‘fit so exactly that the white man, with his much larger 
hands, is unable to use them.’ Such tools, being limited in 
their interchangeability, are thereby integral parts of a con- 
crete situation and consequently saved to that extent from 
degenerating into complete abstractions. Professor De Laguna 
has expressed this personal intimacy of the genuine tool in 
the following vivid words: 

The tool has been called an extension of the human organism, 


bound up with the skeletal frame and with the muscular and 
nervous systems, as if it had been produced by the same proc- 


1This is the second of four articles on “The Future Civilization from the Standpoint 


of Society.” 
2Cf. The Origins of Invention, by Otis T. Mason. New weowle. IO, ee. SK. 
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esses of reproduction and growth. As the blind man feels with 
his cane just as if the nerve-endings of his fingertips were really 
at the end of the wooden stick; so the skillful joiner handles the 
mallet and chisel, modulating the force of the blow and adjusting 
the cutting-angle with the same ease and certainty and spon- 
taneity with which he chews and swallows his food.’ 


In this fine passage one is led to sense the joy of fine crafts- 
manship such as once reigned among the gilds of Europe, and 
which still lives in simpler economic orders. An example is 
that of the Indian pottery-maker of a Mexican village who, 
as described by Professor William Kirk, will reject a high 
price on the road in order to complete his pilgrimmage to the 
distant market and offer his wares for sale at a lower price 


before 

an admiring group of fellow craftsmen and townspeople who 
have recognized his skill in the past .. . All the time he is fash- 
ioning his earthen pots and jars, he carries in his mind a picture 
of the future scene in which he expects to be the principal actor 
. .. living, as he does, in simple economic order, he is able to feel 
the thrill of creative workmanship.* 

But the tool does not linger always in its pristine state of 


intimate union with the body and mind of its wielder. Its first 
departure is, however, a short and simple one, and with it we 
find simple, and still intimate, tools in which one part moves 
another, as in a pair of pincers, or a pulley with its rope. But 
in this case the human wielder is the prime mover and domi- 
nates the process. 

At the next stage he is shoved into the background and the 
forces of nature become the motive power in his stead. The 
machine emerges, as the power-driven tool, and starts on its 
triumphant career as the disintegrating factor in modern life, 
according to some, as the instrument of all progress, accord- 
ing to others. There is probably a core of truth in both con- 
tentions, but we cannot pursue that discussion here except in 
so far as it bears upon the significance of analysis versus syn- 
thesis, of the abstract as against the concrete, in our modern 


8The Factors of Social Evolution, by Theodore de Laguna. New York, 1926. P. 192. 


§Cf. “Cultural Conflict in Mexi “fea “yy : : d 
Revck Mitek ett crip es Life,” by William Kirk, Sociology and Social 
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social life. It should be remarked, however, in passing, that 
the most thoughtful students of the problem show a helpful 
tendency to make discrimination among the many kinds of 
machines with which we have to do. 

After all is said and done the basic truth I am emphasizing 
cannot be denied, although its moral and social effects may be 
variously evaluated. The machine is a long stride, indeed a 
whole series of them, in this abstractng process. At first, noth- 
ing stood between the doer and his deed. Then the tool was 
interposed between the natural organ and that aspect of sur- 
roundings on which it worked. Next a series of moving parts 
was interpolated, and as it grew in length the creative work- 
man was shoved, as prime mover, farther and farther away 
from his product. Finally an engine of some sort, by which is 
meant a device utilizing the forces of nature, such as wind, 
waterfall, or steam, is substituted for the original doer; and 
now we use the phrase “‘prime mover”’ to mean not a man but 
an engine. Shortly after that orgy of mechanization in industry 
which we know in English history as the Industrial Revolution, 
the socialists raised their cry that the machine had “‘separated 
the workman from his tools.” They referred primarily to the 
fact that the workman’s kit of privately owned hand-tools had 
been replaced by the huge steamdriven and waterdriven ma- 
chines owned by the capitalist, and usable only at his beck and 
call. This is of course true and deplorable, but an even greater 
evil, not then perceived by socialists other than the social and 
philosophic seers like Kingsley, Carlyle, Ruskin, and Morris, 
was lurking in the new apparatus. That was its capacity for 
disintegrating the socio-economic configuration expressed in 
the manorial and gild life, and for cancelling more and more 
completely the human element from industrial production, no 
matter who succeeded in owning the machines. 

Thenceforth social atomism became increasingly the order 
of the day, first in economic relations, then in all the affairs 
of life. As Garet Garrett has demonstrated with masterful 
logic in his Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension of Man- 
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kind,. power-driven machinery does not cheapen production, 
but actually increases the cost of the product except where 
a large quantity of output decreases the cost per unit. This 
explains why a modern machine-equipped industry unceasingly 
strives for a larger output, on the principle that the larger 
the volume the cheaper the units and the bigger the sales. 
But a large output by machine methods requires that the 
product be standardized, or made exactly alike, in size, shape, 
texture and color, with, of course, some variation between 
large sections of the total run; the more variation the worse, 
from the point of view of machine industry. These units and 
parts of units, being thus standardized, are interchangeable. 
So also are the machines themselves, their several parts, and 
the human part likewise, in some places completely, in others 
largely, and in others only slightly, but in every case to a 
certain extent, and over and above the slight interchangeability 
that inheres in human beings themselves for the less personal 
and less unique relations of life. There is enough of John Doe 
in all of us at best, and the machine has made matters worse 
by magnifying it. 

Large-scale machine production has divorced the industrial 
process from creative production, as already shown. It has 
also tended to destroy something equally valuable, namely 
selective consumption. Where the machine triumphs the work- 
man is not the only one whose initiative is impaired or de- 
stroyed. The same is true of the consumer of the output in 
constantly increasing degree. He cannot choose to wear cloth- 
ing that is not to be found in any store, or follow styles that 
the mode-makers do not render available. Moreover his very 
standards of taste, not only in dress and furnishings, but in 
eating and drinking, are manufactured for him by joint con- 
trol of producing and advertising on the part of the machine 
masters. Just who the masters are in this case does not ap- 
pear, since the movement toward specialization, division of 


"In the Today and Tomorrow series. New York, n.d. 
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labor, atomization, and anonymity has involved the managers 
themselves, as will appear more explicitly in a later article. One 
finds more and more of the separate parts, and less and less 
of the configuration. The gestalt, the total situation, becomes 
more elusive. So the machine, like the centurion in the Scrip- 
ture, might well say, ‘‘I also am a man set under authority, 
having under myself soldiers: and I say to this one, Go, and he 
goeth; and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to my 
servant, Do this, and he doeth it.’”® 

The machine we have seen hailed, and rightly, as ‘the sym- 
bol of the new age,”’ but, as the German philosopher-sociolo- 
gist Georg Simmel profoundly observes, “‘it is in money that 
the modern spirit finds its most perfect expression.’’ We are 
indebted to Dr. Nicholas Spykman for his notable translation 
and systematization of Simmel’s numerous and widely scat- 
tered contributions, in the volume entitled The Social Theory 
of Georg Simmel.’ In the two chapters entitled respectively 
“Money and Individual Liberty,” and “Money and the Style 
of Modern Life.”” Spykman summarizes the profound reason- 
ings of Simmel in his volume on the philosophy of money. 
(Philosophie des Geldes, Leipzig, 1900.) 

The philosophy of Simmel differs from that of the writer 
in so far as he sees in money the supreme means to the differen- 
tiation and liberation of the individual. Even there the point 
of view here expounded takes no exception so long as libera- 
tion is meant to denote that social process which accomplishes 
merely the atomization of society in an external way, without 
implying any increase of real personal freedom, as Simmel 
seems to hold in numerous passages. Professor Edward A. 
Ross calls it ‘‘Individuation,’’® in his chapter by that title, and 
defines it by saying: “The processes which pulverize social 
lumps and release the action of their members may be termed 
individuation.””® He then proceeds to sketch the break-up of 
SL uke, 7:8. 
7Chicago, 1925. The passage quoted occurs on page 251. 


8In his Principles of Sociology, New York, 1920. 
*Tbid., 439. 
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the ancient Teutonic kindred, the Chinese clan, and the Roman 
family of the patria potestas type. In so doing Ross remarks 
that “The money economy has greatly extended the range of 
personal choice.”” He quotes Professor Cooley's Social Process 
to the same effect, where Cooley observes that ‘‘as groups be- 
come numerous and complex there comes to be a kind of 
parcelling out of personal activities into somewhat impersonal 
functions, with special associates in each function.” 


While both Ross and Cooley thus recognize the role of the 
money economy in this distinctly modern movement, it would 
seem that Simmel most penetratingly elaborates it in its 
sociological and philosophical aspects. For instance, the Ger- 
man thinker, being both philosopher and sociologist, and con- 
sequently a true social philosopher when he cared to assume 
that role, treats of money and intellect in identical terms. 
Speaking of ‘‘the significance of money and intelligence for 
modern life,” he is translated by Spykman as follows: 


Both lack character. Both are merely functions. Intelligence 
is the indifferent mirror of the actuality in which all elements are 
pictured with complete indifference as to their values. In their 
relation to intelligence all elements have equal rights as long 
as they are actual. Money is an indifferent mirror in which all 
elements are pictured with complete indifference to all non- 
monetary values. In their relation to money, all elements have 
equal rights as long as they have an economic value. 

This lack of character which is the essence of both money 
and intellect, is also manifest in a more positive aspect. Money 
shows its complete indifference to other values in being avail- 
able for all purposes. It serves the noblest pursuits and the 
basest desires, it functions in enterprises for human welfare 
as well as in enterprises for human destruction. In a similar 
fashion intelligence is used both for the welfare of humanity 
and for theft and murder." 


The objectivity which he thus depicts in both intellect and 
money Simmel finds to be no new quality which they have 
merely added on to other qualities. He distinctly declares that 
“it is their very essence.’’ Moreover, he points out in so many 


LW bid., 446. 
Uybid., 234. 
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words that “‘this objective and impersonal character of money 
and intellect is also responsible for their importance in the 
development of individualism.” 

These truths are apparent to all who have reflected on 
modern life, so it is not necessary to support our own obser- 
vations with a further array of authority. It is of value, how- 
ever, in this way to suggest that we are not exploiting a merely 
private opinion or whimsy. Everything in Simmel’s remarkable 
discussion is true at bottom simply because of the fact that 
money is not anything in itself, being merely a universally 
recognized and hence freely exchangeable symbol for economic 
goods and services in general. We should note also that it 
seems to indicate as a corrolary that a coin is not money in 
the purest and strictest sense because the metal in it has a 
definite economic value based on its utility and scarcity when 
regarded simply as a piece of useful metal of the given weight. 
The true money is really the paper tokens and instruments of 
credit, which, aside from their symbolic value, are not actually 
worth the paper they are printed on, having no utility in 
themselves. Money thus becomes the culmination of that ab- 
stracting process which we have traced, beginning with the first 
tool of the hand, passing to tools of the mind or symbols, ad- 
vancing to machines, first hand-driven and then power-driven, 
passing on into specialization, division of labor, the divorce- 
ment of the worker from his tools, of the maker from his 
creative relation to the product, of the consumer from his 
selective function respecting the product, and culminating in 
the economy of money as the supreme abstraction and pure 
symbol of economic functions as such, in entire disconnec- 
tion from personal relations or social values. The money sys- 
tem thus becomes the algebra of the modern industrial regime, 
being characterized by symbols for quantities, known or un- 
known, toward whose individual content, or absolute value, the 
symbols are indifferent. The money economy represents the 
equations of impersonal claims to economic functions. 

All this completely sustains, in general, our thesis with 
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respect to the drift from primitive concreteness and synthesis 
to the modern abstractions created by analysis, which is pre- 
eminently the method of intellect and science. Moreover, the 
particular tendency of modern industrial civilization to reduce 
even the workman to standardized and interchangeable parts 
is aptly illustrated in a further remark by Simmel. Thus he 
shows how the individual, supplied with money, gains ‘‘an 
inner independency, a feeling of individual self-sufficiency. His 
freedom,” he explicitly declares, ‘consists in his ability to 
change the individuals on whom he shall depend.”’” Let us next 
see how this tallies with our own knowledge of ‘‘savage” and 
civilized life. 


In describing the social organization of the Trobriand 
Islanders, a recent anthropological writer gives a picture of 
social control as it operates in the life of one of the forest 
clans, even to formal ‘‘sending away” (banishment) of the 
chief’s own son, through popular consensus.” 


In Natural Man, by Charles H. Hose,” one reads a similar 
description of the tribes of Borneo. Those preliterate people 
occupy together a communal building similar to the long-house 
of our own Iroquois Indians, although vastly more populous. 
It is set high upon foundation posts on the river banks, and 
faces the river, with its long side parallel to the stream. This 
side is open, and amounts to a very long partially enclosed 
porch where transpires the mending of nets, fashioning of 
weapons, and the hundred and one activities of work and play 
that go on in any group of several hundred intimately asso- 
ciated human beings. Yet in those crowded quarters excellent 
order prevails, under social control as centered in the tribal 
headman or chief. Since clashes are not infrequent and dis- 
order is a constant possibility, it is interesting to note just how 
that communal head exerts his authority and preserves order. 


127 bid., 221. Italics mine. 


Cf. Crime and Custom in Savage Society, by Bonislaw Malinowski 4 
1926. Pp. 100-104. avage Socuty, by Bonisilaw Malmowski.. New j¥erks 
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His leadership rests on ability, fairness, and public confidence. 
The procedure is simple. If any member should prove insub- 
ordinate, which, I believe, does not occur, he might be com- 
manded, I fancy, simply to get off the platform as a sufficient 
punishment ; to us, at first glance, a trivial thing, but really 
equivalent to getting off the life-raft at sea. The house was 
not set upon posts to no purpose, for down there on the dank 
ground the jungle swarms with venomous insects and deadly 
serpents, not to mention other ferocious beasts that day and 
night seek their prey. If our fancied outcast were to escape, 
by any chance, those perils, and come safely through the 
jungle, he might encounter the weapons of a hostile tribe, and 
perish at their hands. 

In a word there is no place for him to live except upon the 
communal platform, and there he usually remains, paying the 
price of that submission prescribed by public sentiment and 
enforced under the ecological sanctions of the jungle situation. 
This case is merely typical of primitive society everywhere. 

Now let us contrast with this the outlook for a recalcitrant 
youth in our modern civilized society. He has only to possess 
a store of cash, which he may have received by way of gift, 
stolen, or, quite improbable at his years, have earned and 
saved. With that he can disobey his parents, defy his teachers, 
hoot at the preacher, and shaking off the dust from his shoes 
against home, neighborhood, community, and native land, go 
wandering freely and blithely through the world, commanding 
at a word everything that money can buy. And that is every- 
thing except those spiritual values not subject to the cash pay- 
ment system, but which, by our premise, he has not yet learned 
to appreciate. This is individuation, and in a double sense it 
is a process of abstraction. In the first place its instrument is 
money, the supreme abstraction, pulverizer, and solvent of 
intimate human relations, of consensus, solidarities, whole 
situations, configurations, gestalten. In the second place it 
abstracts the hero, or perhaps the villain, of our drama from 
his rootage in particular time, place, and social meaning, and 
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sends him circling as an individualistic atom, incredibly ab- 
stract and interchangeable with all other such human atoms, 
through the modern world, where the abstract and inter- 
changeable, impersonal, purchasable social contacts of second- 
ary groups are substituted for the concrete, inviolable, per- 
sonal, non-purchasable contacts of primary groups. These are, 
pre-eminently, the family, play-group, neighborhood, and re- 
ligious communion, the last named so fitly called by Josiah 
Royce ‘‘the beloved community.” 

In an earlier paper I have tried to show that the invention 
of tools is the foundation of culture. Tools, including symbols 
as tools of the mind, created a new kind of environment, 
namely that of culture itself, and a new kind of inheritance 
which is the culture heritage. Let us recall again our own 
definition of culture as whatsoever man (or any other crea- 
ture) has learned as a member of society, has stored externally 
by means of tools and symbols, and has transmitted socially 
as social values with their corresponding personal attitudes. 
Culture is sometimes more briefly characterized as the mode 
of life of a people, or in Wissler’s phrases the “entire round 
of life in its individual activities,” or “the aggregate thoughts 
and deeds of the tribe,’ wherein he takes tribe to mean any 
group possessing a single culture, even though it be a large 
modern nation.” 

In all this, the most interesting thing for the present dis- 
cussion is Wissler’s notion of “‘the universal pattern” of cul- 
ture. His theory, as developed in a chapter by that title, is 
that all tribal cultures, from the simplest to the most highly 
complex, and in all ages so far as we have any knowledge of 
them, are built upon one and the same pattern. The pattern 
itself is made up of great trait complexes which Dr. Wissler 
lists as follows: 1. Speech. 2. Material Traits. 3. Art. 
4. Mythology and Scientific Knowledge. 5. Religious Prac- 
tices. 6. Family and Social Systems. 7. Property. 8. Gov- 


WCf{. The Problem of Christianity, by Josiah Royce, p. xxvi, Vol. I i 
16Cf, Man and Culture, by Clark Wissler. New York, 1923, Pe. 48.49" ae 
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ernment. 9. War. While he admits that the outline is incom- 
plete and may easily be elaborated, Wissler rightly claims that 
this general outline will be found to fit all cultures to which 
one may seek to apply it.” 


The chapter referred to is a notable contribution, but it 
contains considerable ambiguity because of its author’s use of 
the two terms “culture pattern” and “culture scheme’’ inter- 
changeably. But the word pattern often signifies that which is 
specific and distinctive about any object rather than that which 
is common, if not universal.’* In this may be found a key to 
the resolution of the ambiguity for which Wissler himself, 
apparently all unwitting, gave the clue in his very use of the 
two expressions. Moreover, while he gives no sign that it was 
more than accidental, Wissler does take universal pattern for 
the title of the chapter as a whole, with its varied and con- 
crete discussions, while he chooses as a caption under which to 
list the above-named trait-complexes the phrase ‘‘the culture 
scheme.” If now we take these two terms not as synonyms, 
but as distinct in content, the one, cultural scheme, will denote 
the abstract and universal plan or construction lines of cul- 
tures everywhere, each of which represents in itself a very 
concrete and even unique expression of the general plan. In 
fact the culture scheme would seem to be merely an outline, 
quite general in nature, derived by an act of intellectual ab- 
straction from the richly varied mosaic of cultures scattered 
among the kindreds, peoples, and tongues that have embodied 
their total outlook upon life in these distinctive historic cul- 
tures. Yet it is a singular fact that the “entire round of life in 
its individual activities,’ everywhere and within all cultures 
no matter how divergent, falls under precisely this scheme 
with its nine main heads, to which should undoubtedly be 
added that artificial stimulation or depression of the nervous 


1Tbid., Ch. V, “The Universal Pattern.” 
18Professor Elwood challenged Wissler’s use of the word “universal,” holding also 
that culture is not a “scheme” but a process of adaptation. Cf. American Journal 
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system by means of foods, drinks, smokes, or chewing-cuds 
which I shall characterize by the single word dope. This seems 
to be one of the omnipresent trait-complexes which make up 
the universal culture scheme; and others may yet be named, 
although the list of nine, or ten, heads with the various sub- 
heads listed by Wissler, will be found surprisingly accurate 
and complete. 

The relation between Dr. Wissler’s ‘‘culture scheme” and 
his ‘universal culture pattern” is as follows. All cultures have 
language, but some have English, others Persian, others Chi- 
nese, and so on. All cultures possess dwellings, a sub-trait 
under the general category called “material traits,’ but some 
build a snow-house or igloo, while elsewhere it may take the 
form of a skin-tent or tipi, a bark-sided long house, a tree- 
loft, a grass-kraal, a timbered Colonial mansion, a stone cha- 
teau, a brick country-house, or a stucco bungalow. Yet every- 
one of these conforms to the underlying scheme of a con- 
structed dwelling-place. 

The relation between these two aspects of culture is per- 
fectly exemplified in the technique of weaving. All woven 
fabrics, from those using the coarsest reeds to those utilizing 
the finest gossamer threads of silk, are composed of warp and 
woof, which necessarily and unavoidably, run at right angles 
to each other. Consequently all designs in woven fabrics are 
“stepped” designs, that is possessing a contour similar to the 
profile of a flight of steps on a stair-case. If they are in reed 
basketry the steps are very prominent, but if the threads are 
fine and the woof is soft, the long “‘pile” or “nap” hides the 
steps, and the outline flows in smooth and soft contours, yield- 
ing the marvellously modulated designs or patterns of the 
finest wall-hangings and rugs. 

So it is, likewise, with culture. The universal scheme of 
culture is the chain or warp of the fabric, while the rich and 
unique content that is woven into that scheme is the character- 
istic pattern of the particular tribal culture. This distinction 
is of the utmost significance for our present discussion, since it 
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involves the possibility of a world-culture as the outcome of 
the present chaotic condition upon this globe. The answer will 
depend upon one’s conception of the nature of culture. Is a 
culture a home-spun and indivisible garment of the folk-soul 
woven by the hand of its own destiny, or is it a universal 
scheme of standardized and interchangeable parts, a ready- 
made garment flung together by the profit-seekers ? 

If one follows exclusively the line of thinking developed by 
those ethnologists who have expanded Wissler’s original for- 
mulation, he finds himself drifting toward the notion that the 
several traits of various cultures may, by competition and sur- 
vival, produce a composite culture which might be conceived 
as eventually circling the globe and becoming the common pos- 
session of all mankind. From such a point of view the expan- 
sion of European machine-made products, axes, sewing-ma- 
chines, chewing-gum, canned goods, graphaphones, Ford cars, 
and so on, would be hailed as the laying of foundations for 
the coming world-culture. Since any culture is like all other 
cultures in its general, basic scheme, that is its warp, and 
differs only in the particular local form of its pattern expres- 
sion, namely in its woof, why cannot the particular pattern that 
wins in the struggle be substituted by insertion into the warp 
or scheme which underlies all other cultures, and the whole 
world thereby become alike in that particular respect ? Viewed 
from our present point of view it seems to entail no great loss 
of cultural integrity to thus borrow patterns, since the scheme 
remains intact. In other words the warp-threads are unaltered 
and undisturbed; only the woof is changed, to one of a differ- 
ent color or fullness. The fabric is just as good, and, more: 
over, it now is more like the other fabrics on the looms of life 
upon this globe. 

This seems crude and mechanical, but when one considers 
that it applies not only to material traits, but to the highest 
artistic and ethical values, there comes a vision of humane 
ideals, emancipation of woman, constitutional government, 
preventive medicine, labor-saving machines, and universal 
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education circling the earth and weaving themselves into the 
warp of every culture under the sun. 

Such a conception offers a very alluring vista to social ideal- 
ism, but before surrendering ourselves to its enticement it is 
necessary to reckon with a different conception of culture 
which bears the stamp of such great names as Edward Sapir, 
Bertrand Russell, Mahatma Gandhi, and Oswald Spengler. 
Sapir, in his paper entitled ‘Culture, Genuine and Spurious,” 
has made an analysis which for insight and lucidity of state- 
ment will hardly be surpassed. Himself an ethnologist of note, 
his brief summary of the ethnological conception set forth in 
our earlier paragraphs is valuable, the more so because of the 
fact he himself dissents from it as inadequate. Culture, defined 
“to embody any socially inherited element in the life of man 

. . is coterminous,”’ he points out, “‘with man himself, for 
even the lowliest savages live in a social world characterized 
by a complex network of traditionally conserved habits, 
usages, and attitudes.’’ In consequence he finds that 


for the ethnologist there are many types of culture and an 
infinite variety of elements of culture, but no values, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, attach to these. His “higher” and 
“lower,” if he uses the terms at all, refer not to a moral scale 
of values but to stages, real or supposed, in a historic progres- 
sion or in an evolutionary scheme. 


Dr. Sapir explicitly discards this use of the term, which he 
characterizes as “technical,” and says, most significantly for 
our discussion, that “ ‘civilization’ would be a convenient sub- 
stitute for it, were it not by common usage limited rather to 
the more complex and sophisticated forms of the stream of 
culture.” Turning away from the current ethnological defini- 
tion, Dr. Sapir finds two other conceptions of culture. One 
regards it as personal refinement, in which stress is laid upon 
certain values coming down out of a hallowed past, and ac- 
cording to which a certain sense of appreciation and scale of 
approval and avoidance is made the core of education. This 
is, of course, the popular notion of the cultured, in the sense 
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of the refined and polished, person. Alongside it is another 
conception, namely “‘those general attitudes, views of life, and 
specific manifestations of civilization that give a particular 
people its distinctive place in the world.” Sapir, in formulating 
his own conception of what he calls ‘the genuine culture,” 
draws from this view its idea of culture ‘“‘as signifying the 
characteristic mold of a national civilization.’ From the pop- 
ular term he borrows ‘‘the notion of ideal form.’’ His own 
characterization, combining these two ideas, follows: 


_ The genuine culture is not of necessity either high or low; 
it is merely inherently harmonious, balanced, self-satisfactory. 
It is the expression of a richly varied and yet somehow unified 
and consistent attitude toward life, an attitude which sees the 
significance of any one element of civilization in its relation to 
all others. It is, ideally speaking a culture in which nothing is 
spiritually meaningless, in which no important part of the gen- 
eral functioning brings with it a sense of frustration, of misdi- 
rected or unsympathetic effort... A genuine culture cannot be 
defined as a sum of abstractly desirable ends, as a mechanism. 
It must be looked upon as a sturdy plant growth, each remotest 
leaf and twig of which is organically fed by the sap at the core. 
According to Sapir’s conception a very genuine culture may 


subsist on a low level of civilization, that is of sophistication, 
while a high level of civilization may bear some very poor 
cultures. His illustrations are especially good, and perhaps we 
may best close this effort to set forth his position by quoting 
a passage which is packed with profound meaning in almost 
every phrase. He says that the sensitive ethnologist, 


who studies an aboriginal civilization at first hand, . . . cannot 
but admire the well-rounded life of the average participant in 
the civilization of a typical American Indian tribe; the firmness 
with which every part of that life—economic, social, religious, 
aesthetic—is bound together into a significant whole in respect 
to which he is far from a passive pawn; above all, the molding 
role, oftentimes definitely creative, that he plays in the mechan- 
ism of his culture. When the political integrity of his tribe is 
destroyed by contact with the whites and the old cultural values 
cease to have the atmosphere needed for their continued vitality, 
the Indian finds himself in a state of bewildered vacuity. Even 
if he succeeds in making a fairly satisfactory compromise with 
his new environment, in making what his well-wishers consider 
great progress toward enlightenment, he is apt to retain an un- 
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easy sense of the loss of some vague and great good, some state 
of mind that he would be hard put to it to define, but which 
gave him courage and joy that latter-day prosperity never quite 
seems to have regained for him. What has happened is that 
he has slipped out of the warm embrace of a culture into the 
cold air of fragmentary existence.” 

Dr. Sapir deliberately refrains from identifying culture with 
degree of civilization, as most writers in all fields of thought 
have been accustomed to do since Lewis H. Morgan made 
civilization the seventh and, presumably, the last and highest, 
stage of cultural evolution, with three stages of barbarism 
preceding it, and three of savagery below that. Lester F. 
Ward heartily supported Morgan, but suggested that beyond 
“civilization” there might be reached a stage which he called 
“enlightenment,” and characterized by such things as universal 
education, emancipation of woman, and a social collectivism in 
which the benefits of invention and discovery would be equit- 
ably distributed in the interest of the general welfare. This 
last he called ‘‘the socialization of achievement.” Practically 
all social scientists and historians have followed Morgan, 
Ward, and their contemporaries at home and abroad; but now 
comes Sapir, and reserves “‘civilization’’ to denote the ethnol- 
ogist’s ‘“‘culture’’ as a partially fortuitous and more or less 
mechanical aggregation of culture traits and complexes as- 
sembled through borrowing from various sources. 

India’s great national leader, Mohondas K. Gandhi, is an- 
other who fails to see in civilization the last landing on the 
grand stair-case of cultural evolution, if we may so adapt a 
phrase of Ward’s. Mr. Gandhi has written: 


There is no such thing as Western or European civilization, 
but there is modern civilization which is purely material .. . East 
and West can only really meet when the West has thrown over- 
board modern civilization, almost in its entirety. They can also 
seemingly meet when East has also adopted modern civilization, 


but that meeting would be an armed truce . . . Medical science 
is the concentrated essence of black magic .. . Hospitals are the 
instruments that the Devil has been using for his own purpose, 
in order to keep his hold on his kingdom . . . India’s salvation 
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consists in unlearning what she has learnt during the past fifty 
years. The railways, telegraphs, hospitals, lawyers, doctors, and 


such like have all to go. . . India should wear no machine-made 
clothing whether it comes out of European mills or Indian 
mills.”* 


Bertrand Russell has expressed similar misgivings concern- 
ing the possible effect of American financial and industrial in- 
tervention in Europe, lest it Americanize European culture. 
“Industrial culture”’ he says, “thas great defects which are not 
likely to be remedied except by contact with non-industrial 
communities or ideals.” A magazine writer who so quotes 
him thinks that his expression, ‘industrial culture,” is equiva- 
lent to “‘civilization;’’ which is, apparently, true. The same 
writer expounds the views of Oswald Spengler also, and re- 
gards the position of the two men as practically identical with 
respect to the relation between culture and civilization. 

While agreeing to the fullest extent with this interpretation 
of civilization as the “most external and artificial” of cultural 
conditions, a condition brought about, as has been shown in 
our preceding discussion, by the machine and money, the latter 
the prince of abstractions, I am not prepared to accept civili- 
zaton as the end, but would suggest that it may be conceived 
as the beginning, of a new era. The thesis here offered is that 
it is simply the universal, interchangeable, aspect of all cul- 
tures, and that it may hold out to us the key to a new epoch, 
or, as Spengler himself uses the term, an epoch in itself, in its 
sense of a “‘turning-point” or ‘moment of change,”” capable 
of ushering in a genuine world-culture. 

The preceding pages have tried to expose the essential na- 
ture of the machine as a compound power-driven tool, in its 
mechanical character, and as an extension of the abstracting 
tendency in modern social life which dissolves collective solid- 
arities and puts into general circulation the human atom, 
namely the free-floating, moneyed, unsocialized individual. Be- 


21Cf. Speeches and Writings of M. K. Gandhi, Madras, 1917. Pp. 134-136. 

22Cf. “Oswald Spengler and Bertrand Russell’s Social Prognosis,” by William Nathan- 
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fore proceeding, in our next paper, to an attempt at the socio- 
logical interpretation of this central fact in the present crisis, 
it may be advisable to try to clinch the point with a few illus- 
trations. 

One of the most outstanding is that of modern warfare. In 
primitive tribes war is oftentimes a kind of sport and not a 
very dangerous one at that, because of the crudity of the 
weapons and the nature of the struggle. This is largely at 
rather safe distance, with much harmless but ferocious din of 
tom-toms or war-cries, and only occasional hand-to-hand com- 
bat. Even among civilized societies until very recently war 
was not so deadly as we might suppose. King Richard the 
Lion-Heart, he of the battle-ax with its fabled twenty pounds 
of steel, roamed over Europe for many long years hunting 
trouble. In twenty years he found less of it than a few minutes 
“over the top” in the World War could have shown him for 
the asking. For a powerful knight in full armor those en- 
counters of Richard’s day were, it would seem, somewhat sim- 
ilar to the modern football scrimmage as viewed by many of 
us on some frozen Thanksgiving field in the early days of 
mass play and tandem line-bucking. 

Warfare of the Lion-Heart and football type was quite a 
personal affair and subject to the limitations of the human per- 
sonality. Today it is a colossal extension of factory machine 
methods to impersonal, wholesale destruction. As it unfolds 
its real nature every personal aspect of it fades away—with- 
out personal grievance, without even knowledge as to why, 
without a voice concerning how, without sight of the foe in 
many cases, without romance or glory—the modern soldier 
tends to shrink into a mere cog in a vast lethal machine, him- 
self robbed of personality, and the machine itself so devoid of 
soul that it no longer seeks a foeman worthy of its steel, but 
makes war indifferently upon armed forces, civilians, women 
and children, the aged, the sick, and the dying alike, by 
methods that unfortunately we have no need to describe. 

The significant aspect of it all for this present discussion 
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is that the infernal thing has become dehumanized, and more 
or less completely abstract, inasmuch as the individual units 
and situations are standardized and interchangeable, without 
connection between the deed and the actuating motive except 
through such vague symbols as national Causes, war slogans, 
flags, and military insignia, routine, and authority. 

In the case of the gunman and racketeer the same devastat- 
ing trail of that serpent, the untamed abstracting machine, lies 
across the whole scene. In the first place one beholds high 
explosives themselves, which, more than anything else in the 
world except electric control, pulverize concrete human con- 
figurations. With its advent the bow became a musket-barrel, 
the arrow shrank into a ball of lead, and the finger-trigger re- 
placed the yeoman’s strong right arm. All that we gaze upon 
in horror today is the outcome of that first abstraction which 
parted the clenched foemen and slipped the lethal machine be- 
tween them. At first simple, a mere tool, it has added link to 
link, separating at every step foeman farther from foeman, 
and motive farther from deed, until the war-machines (fatally 
accurate word!) dominate the world, dehumanize fighting, 
and, while, ‘“‘belated Goths” prate of the fighting “‘instinct,”’ 
warfare is transformed into the complete outraging of every 
instinct, as the thing misnamed ‘“‘shell-shock” apparently 
proves. 

When this mechanical pattern comes to be allied with ven- 
detta folkways and the criminal drives of unsocialized men, 
behold the crowning blot upon civilized life, namely those 
most dastardly of assassins, the scientifically equipped gang- 
sters, who pursue their sordid feuds in the ruthless slaughter 
of defenseless victims, their women, or even their children, 
always operating with machine guns of some sort at a safe dis- 
tance, or from the rear, or by ambush of any kind, but never 
in fair face-to-face fighting. Then, when even sudden, coward- 
ly ambush seems too risky, we behold the most diabolical ab- 
straction the world has ever seen. That is the well-named 
“infernal machine,” set to explode in the hands of someone 
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the author has never seen, but who stands in his mind purely 
as a symbol for wrongs actual or imagined. So infernally ab- 
stract does the whole thing become that it is treated as a mere 
incident if any one of a score of innocent and unwitting agents 
in the postal service or mere bystanders should chance to fall 
victim to the plot. 

I submit that such inhuman, even diabolical, deeds are pos- 
sible only as the result of the abstracting process working 
itself out along two lines at the same time. One is mechanical, 
and eliminates the personal prowess and fair-play aspect from 
combat itself. The other dissolves human solidarity and moral 
idealism on its truly social levels, and reduces the human being 
in such situations to the role of prime-mover in a machine- 
ridden process, but a prime-mover merely in the mechanical 
sense, with no more of moral dignity than the machine which 
he sets in motion. 


MUSINGS 
BY RUTH MCNEIL 


Remember the beauty of the long slenderness of an eucalyptus 
tree, and grey-green olive branches blowing in the wind, and 


the pounding surf, and the white sand and the purple moun- 
tains. 


Remember the deep beauty of the darkness of the quiet night, 
the noisy rain as it beats on the windows. 


Remember firelight and starlight and the candles on God's 
altars. 


Remember the nocturnes of Chopin, Bach’s Fugues, and the 
orchestration of Wagner. 


Remember the beautiful, for beauty is god-like and golden. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAN! 
BY F. C. S. SCHILLER 


As was shown in the last article, the Historical Method 
warrants us in construing man’s present nature in the light of 
his past. It is thus unfavorable to the assumption of sudden 
and catastrophic changes that interrupt the continuity of his- 
torical development. But though it naturally tries to trace the 
present to its roots in the past, it does not dogmatically compel 
us to regard his past history as completely continuous, if there 
is evidence to show that it was otherwise. It permits us to 
recognize real novelties and real beginnings, if such can be 
found. We are not bound to explain everything in terms of 
factors that were visible in it from the outset. 


No doubt we can also do this latter by the use of the His- 
torical Method, if we like. It is always open to us to allege 
that the real as it appeared to be before the first appearance 
of any novelty must have “potentially” contained that novelty; 
and this is just the device which has always been used by all 
who were reluctant to admit the occurrence of real novelty. 
But, as Aristotle already pointed out, in the last resort the 
actual is prior to the potential, and it is the actual occurrence 
of some surprising event that forms the most convincing proof 
that it was possible. Hence nothing is really gained by appeal- 
ing to the potential to account for the actual: we avoid merely 
a shock to our prejudice. Moreover, once we have steeled 
ourselves to admit the reality of novelty, we may as well 
recognize its intrusions into cosmic history, wherever they 
occur. 

It will be more difficult to decide under what name it is to be 
recognized. As we saw in the last article, there exists for the 
reception of the new the Darwinian category or pigeonhole 
of “accidental variation,” and that this is best regarded as a 


1This is the third of Four articles by Dr. Schiller. The subject of the First was 
“The Metaphysics of Change,” and that of the Second was “The Meaning of 
Biological History and Teleology.” The last paper is on “Man’s Future on the 
Earth.” (Ed.) 
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purely neutral designation, which does not deny teleology. 
But of course it may always be contended also that the acci- 
dental variation really is fortuitous. There would always be 
a chance of this, however teleological a result might seem on 
the surface. One might e. g. throw a thousand letters into the 
air and pick up a sonnet, or deal a pack of cards and find that 
each player had received a complete suit. There is, therefore, 
no complete and absolute proof that any course of events, 
however antecedently improbable, is not due to chance. 

On the other hand, even the slightest deviation from the 
most probable distribution might be significant and an indica- 
tion of teleological intervention: moreover, the most probable 
distribution hardly ever occurs. In tossing a penny the most 
probable distribution is an equal number of heads and tails; 
but this number can only occur when the number of tosses is 
even, and usually the actual result will be a slight excess of 
heads or of tails which approximates to equality as the tossing 
proceeds. So it will have to be admitted on both sides that 
the interpretation of accidental variations legitimately remains 
a matter of dispute: whence it is legitimate to infer that it is 
best to continue the study of the actual course of events while 
reserving judgment as to its inner character. Our judgment 
will always be a value-judgment in either case. To call an 
event fortuitous is to disparage it, and to deny it significance; 
to call it teleological is to admire it and to declare it a product 
of intelligence. But at its first appearance we may feel un- 
ready to judge it in either fashion; we may have to wait and 
see how it develops. For accidental variations fully partici- 
pate in the uniqueness of all historical events; in addition they 
stand out as novelties, and start new departures. No wonder 
they are puzzling, and we hesitate to make up our minds about 
them. 

Now to all appearance there have occurred in the history 
of life on earth quite a number of such unforeseeable novel- 
ties, which have formed turning-points in the course of events 
and have determined its subsequent character. To mark their 
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significance, we may vaguely term them “‘providential,” but 
we must remember also, that none the less they may be de- 
clared pure accidents, and that the final decision about the 
course of history is still in suspense. Science, moreover, is 
not really concerned with this question; for the purpose of 
scientific treatment it is enough that these incidents, whatever 
their source, should fit into the scheme of nature and exhibit a 
natural development, so that their consequences can be calcu- 
lated, even though their arrival could not have been predicted. 

Let us consider, then, the first appearance of life on earth. 
This may, of course, be conceived as arising from the propul- 
sion through the wastes of space, by light pressure, of minute 
germs that preserved their latent animation till they landed 
fortuitously on a celestial body where they could develop. This 
theory, though it seems highly improbable, is not impossible. 
The alternative to it is some form of abiogenesis, some gener- 
ation of the living from the inanimate. In its favor it may be 
urged that no disproof of abiogenesis has ever been logically 
complete. Nothing more was ever proved against it but that 
life does not appear in liquids suited to its maintenance, if 
these have been properly sterilized. But what did “properly 
sterilized’? mean? It meant boiled hard and long enough to 
kill every living germ. But is it not quite likely that every 
incipient tendency in any inanimate substance to become alive 
will likewise have been destroyed by this same drastic treat- 
ment? So the experiment was not conclusive. 

Admitting abiogenesis, however, it does not follow that it 
must still be going on. The requisite conditions for it need 
never have recurred. The historical event as such does not 
recur, and in a real history, if that is what the cosmos has, 
the significant events need not recur. We may illustrate this 
by the theory that the sun acquired its planetary system by 
nearly colliding with another star. That event has never re- 
curred, and we may hope it never will. The origin of life, 
then, may have been a unique event. What difference did it 
make? It generated on the earth bodies that possessed a 
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potentiality of indefinite increase; and this we can see to be 
a very remarkable quality, even without indulging in calcula- 
tions that, if provided with sufficient food, the descendants 
of a single green fly might, in a week, grow into a body equal 
to the earth in bulk; or that a single pair of elephants, the 
slowest breeding animal on earth, could cover its whole sur- 
face with elephants in 1800 years. 

After the origin of life came the origin of consciousness. 
We cannot even form a guess as to when and how it came 
about; but we can once more argue that it must always have 
existed, and we can see that, if it originated, it meant a 
potentiality of plastic readjustment and a possibility of break- 
ing through the tyranny of rigid habits, which underlies the 
“laws” of inorganic nature. Consciousness is not only a varia- 
tion itself but is the basic principle of all variations in response: 
that is, a conscious being cannot be trusted to exhibit com- 
pletely uniform reactions. Now this is an impediment and a 
nuisance to the scientific calculator, who may feel so bitterly 
about it that, as behaviorism shows, he may even try franti- 
cally to deny the existence of consciousness altogether. But 
for all that it is an advantage to the living being to grow 
conscious. For it enables him to adjust his actions much more 
exactly and more variously to the individual situation in which 
he finds himself than he could do if he relied entirely on the 
mechanism of established habits. So consciousness has proved 
itself a successful variation in the history of life, and has 
grown and spread. In man it has been exalted into reason, 
which is not, as obsolete philosophers still repeat, a faculty of 
universals, but a power of adjusting action to the particular 
and peculiar circumstances of each vital situation, by means 
of reflective estimation of the likenesses and differences it 
exhibits when compared with former situations. 

But the growth of consciousness has not occurred in man 
alone. It is found in the whole line of terrestrial life. The 
mammalia appear to have owed their triumph over the rep- 
tiles more to their bigger and better brains than to their suc- 
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cess in maintaining their bodies at a constant temperature in 
all climates. True, this argument depends on an inference; an 
inference from brain, or rather brain-case, to mind; but the 
phenomenon is general. The brain was originally a special 
organ for co-ordinating the motions of the limbs; but for a 
life of reflex actions, fixed habits, and automatic responses, 
very little brain was needed. Hence the brains of the giant 
reptiles, dinosaurs, etc., were ludicrously small; and even those 
of the early mammals were much smaller than those of their 
modern descendants. But when success in life came to depend 
on variable responses and plastic habits, much bigger brains 
were needed, and were grown throughout the mammalian 
order. Man forms the culmination of this development. We 
may adduce this relation between brain and mind without 
risk of materialism, if we regard brain as the instrument of 
mind rather than its source; and there are enough irregulari- 
ties in the correlation between big brains and intelligence to 
support, empirically also, a suggestion which no empirical evi- 
dence can refute. 

Perhaps the origin of a backbone should have been given 
historical precedence over that of consciousness; but its physi- 
cal significance is plain. It is a guarantee of an adequate size, 
and explains why vertebrates can grow larger than animals 
constructed like molluscs, crustacea, and insects, on the prin- 
ciple of having their hard parts outside and packing their soft 
parts inside. The force of terrestrial gravity would pull them 
in pieces, if they tried to be both large and agile. That is why 
the elephant cannot jump like the flea! 

Another epoch-making innovation in his mode of life which 
has contributed greatly to man’s success is his adoption of the 
upright posture and bipedal mode of locomotion. This change 
was no doubt mediated by a period of arboreal life, which 
trained the human eye to become an excellent judge of moder- 
ate distances and to focus upon the rather minute objects 
which then formed an important source of food-supply. It 
also subsequently fitted the human eye for a literary life. Still 
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more important, however, was the consequence that the hand 
was liberated by the arboreal habit from the service of loco- 
motion; it became first an organ of prehension, and then 
developed general handiness for any vital purpose. As Dewey 
has well pointed out, it is now the tool of tools, the instrument 
that fashions, and also uses, them. So the human retention of 
primitive pentadactylism, to which allusion has been made, 
paid abundantly. 


A great deal of human progress appears to be bound up 
with the revolutions in food-supply which we may next con- 
sider. The structure of our teeth is generally held to show 
that they were evolved for a vegetarian diet of fruits, roots, 
and leaves, which did not, of course, preclude the occasional 
consumption (as by the modern chimpanzee) of such animal 
products as eggs, spiders, caterpillars, and such other small 
fry as might be caught in the trees or in the fur of a friend. 
Nevertheless, the earliest men of whom we have discovered 
traces were not vegetarians, but carnivorous hunters. Hence 
there must have been a great revolution in their habits of 
feeding at a very early date. How did it come about? This 
was a problem Carveth Read set himself to solve.* He sup- 
posed that at some time in the remote past, when our ancestors 
had grown fairly large and powerful, though not as powerful 
as the modern gorilla, but still lived largely in tropical forests 
in family bands, they found themselves cut off in a region in 
which the climate was deteriorating and winters were growing 
up. The consequence would be, of course, that there would 
no longer be vegetable food all the year round. Retreat to 
more genial climes in winter being cut off by deserts or seas, 
our semi-human ancestors were faced with starvation unless 
they could discover fresh sources of food-supply. If they 
were willing to become carnivorous, there was plenty of meat 
to be had. Moreover, they had a choice: either they could 
prey on the small deer, rabbits, mice, hares, hedgehogs, rats, 


2In his Origin of Man and his Superstitions. 
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etc., or they could attack the big beasts, elephants, oxen, 
giraffes, horses, and deer, and develop methods of attack that 
would lay them low. 

The choice was a momentous one, for it decided once for 
all the whole subsequent development of human society. The 
bolder policy prevailed, and entailed social co-operation. For 
while the individual man would have no chance, of course, of 
mastering a mammoth single-handed, a tribe of hungry sav- 
ages might capture the monster by digging a pit in his path, 
or even by direct attack. So eolithic man organized himself 
in hunting packs. From having been a placidly arboreal ape 
he became one of a ferocious pack of hunters that scoured the 
forest glades and open prairies for his meat, and rapidly grew 
more cunning and fleet of foot. In Carveth Read’s picturesque 
phrase, he became a wolf-ape, that is, an ape who had adopted 
the habits of a wolf. For this phase of human pre-history he 
suggested the Latin name Lycopithecus venaticus, the Hunting 
Wolf-Ape. 

Furthermore, Carveth Read held that to this change of 
food supply other salient features in human nature could be 
traced. Man not only became a carnivorous animal in conse- 
quence, but also a social one. Moreover, his social nature still 
has stamped indelibly upon it the mark of the beast that was 
the wolf-ape. He is social in a way that harks back, not, as 
Aristotle thought, to the city-state, but much further, to the 
hunting-pack. He can co-operate for the purpose of the chase, 
and will combine to attack his quarry; but after victory his 
greed and selfishness revive, and he is apt to quarrel over 
the spoils. He gets on so well with the dog, his earliest friend, 
because the dog, too, has developed his nature in a hunting- 
pack. In short, the Wolf-ape, who, as the wide-spread passion 
for the chase shows, is still lurking in the human soul, throws 
a strong, but rather lurid, light upon the character of man. 

The adoption of hunting as a livelihood was not, however, 
the only revolution that occurred in man’s dietetic methods. 
After a time, which was probably long compared with that 
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which has elapsed since, some genius conceived the idea of 
taming the animals that were eaten, instead of hunting them. 
This discovery rendered possible a new mode of life, that of 
the nomad herdsman, who roamed about the country, not after 
his food-supply, but with it. It had important advantages. It 
was an easier and more assured mode of life, because you 
could always lay your hands on your dinner, instead of chasing 
it, and it admitted of the first accumulation of wealth. It was 
a more leisurely mode of life, which admitted of the first be- 
ginnings of knowledge of the world, though stalking must al- 
ready have trained the hunter’s powers of exact observation 
of the habits of his game and the beginnings of reflection and 
self-control. Lastly, it was a more potent mode of life, which 
admitted of the development of political power. For the early 
nomad tribes were able to congregate in much larger bodies 
than the hunters, and were much more mobile than the agri- 
culturists: they could, therefore, combine for raids upon the 
settled agriculturists, because they could carry their food- 
supplies with them. They could thus become a conquering 
class of rulers. Agriculture, on the other hand, which was 
based on the domestication of plants instead of animals, pro- 
duced a further revolution in food-supply which has reinstated 
man’s original vegetarianism to a large extent in many parts 
of the earth. It has so greatly increased both the abundance 
of food and the ease of life that the agriculturists have in the 
end prevailed completely, both over the hunters and the herds- 
men. The settlement of the North American continent is the 
great object-lesson in this process. 

Agriculture, moreover, led to other developments also, 
notably in the sciences. To carry it on successfully, it became 
necessary to determine the length of the year with consider- 
able accuracy. Now this is by no means easy, and at that time 
it could be done only by long continued observation of the 
heavenly bodies, especially the sun and the moon. A problem 
therefore arose of recording observations over long periods, 
and preserving the records. It was solved by making religion 
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astronomical, and by handing down the records by word of 
mouth in the families of hereditary priests. The stars were 
regarded with religious veneration long after they had served 
their utilitarian purpose, and even Aristotle could still main- 
tain that they were formed of a superior sort of matter and 
exempt from all the frailty, the generation and corruption, of 
the sublunary world. Similarly, the men who practiced agri- 
culture in the fertile river valleys of the Euphrates and the 
Nile, and were inundated every year, simply had to concern 
themselves with the measurement of land, and to devise the 
science still called geometry. Thus astronomy and geometry 
were the earliest sciences, because they were the most urgent; 
and from their history philosophers might long ago have 
learnt the plain psychological truth that no science will be 
studied till there is a social demand for it and a personal 
interest created in it. 

Immediately after the problem of securing food naturally 
comes that of utilizing, that is, of cooking, it. Hence the art 
of cooking is among the earliest and most urgent of all. Yet 
there are not many myths that commemorate it, and, with the 
exception of the Chinese discovery of roasting pigs, none has 
become famous. The reason probably is that early literature 
is masculine in authorship, and that the art of cooking was 
almost certainly a feminine invention, the first step in woman’s 
arduous ascent to sex-equality. 

Cooking, however, presupposes fire, and the control of 
fire is recognized by all the mythologies as a great and vital 
step in the ascent of man. The Fire-bringer is the standard 
culture-hero everywhere. Generally he steals it from the jeal- 
ous gods, and suffers for it, like Prometheus. Justly, for there 
was no more impious and essential step than the harnessing 
of Vulcan in achieving the domination of the earth by man. 
It is the material presupposition of the knowledge which is 
power. 

But the spiritual world, also, and its forces, must be con- 
trolled if human societies are to prosper, and not to wreck 
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themselves by the persistence of their animal and savage in- 
stincts. Hence it was of vast importance to devise some means 
of accumulating a stock of knowledge, some system whereby 
the achievements of one age might automatically be recorded 
and passed on to the next. This is the significance of the 
invention of writing, which seems to have been evolved out of 
pictographic symbols, and to have been invented often and in 
many parts of the world. It yields the possibility of stabilizing 
tradition and transmitting experience by means of writing 
from one generation to another, and thus constitutes the 
great superiority of human over animal societies. It enables 
them to preserve for social use the memory and inspiration 
of heroism and genius, and to make good the losses which 
mortality would otherwise inflict. It contains a promise and 
potency, therefore, of indefinite progress, and has probably 
done more than anything else to bring about the progress 
actually achieved. 

Not that it renders progress mechanically inevitable and 
absolutely certain. No agency capable of that is known, either 
to science or to history. There is no Jaw of progress, although 
progress occurs in accordance with natural law. 

So writing also and literary tradition may be misused, like 
every gift and power. An overpowerful tradition may not 
only stabilize society but fossilize it, and a system of fixed 
ideograms, like the Chinese, may render it almost impossible 
to think any new thought, because there exists no symbol to 
convey it. And there is, of course, the possibility that society 
may grow too learned, and become unable to assimilate the 
store of knowledge it inherits, finding the effort of assimilating 
the treasures of the past so exhausting that it has no energy 
left for any advance beyond it. That would appear to be part 
of the explanation of the intellectual sterility of the later ages 
of Greco-Roman civilization. But perhaps the badness of the 
paper on which we print our books may protect us against 
this fate! 

It remains to mention one great adjustment which has to 
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be preserved, and, if possible, perfected in any enduring social 
structure. The life of a society depends on the mutual adjust- 
ment of the behavior of its individual members. They must 
so conduct themselves that friction is minimized, and co- 
operation maximized, and must acquire habits whereby such 
conduct is facilitated and secured. This process will be par- 
ticularly difficult in a species which has altered its mode of life 
radically and repeatedly. It is then to be expected that there 
will be discernible a regular stratification of social habits going 
back to the different epochs in human history. For though 
man has always lived more or less socially, the societies to 
which the individual has to adapt his action have differed 
widely. 


The earliest aggregation which regulated individual conduct 
was, we have reason to believe, what may be called, politely, 
the patriarchal family, as it is understood among the higher 
apes. There followed the hunting-pack, with its peculiar ethics, 
which Rudyard Kipling has called the Law of the Jungle. The 
development of nomadic life reinstates the patriarchal family, 
with differences, and on a higher moral level. The adoption 
of agriculture puts a high premium upon steady, unremitting 
toil, felt to be deadly dull as compared with the intenser but 
more spasmodic exertions demanded from the hunter and the 
herdsman. The city-state, with which the Greek analysis of 
society began, is a much later development: it calls for adroit- 
ness, urbanity, diplomacy, and skill in persuasion and decep- 
tion, rather than for violence and strength. It develops man- 
ners rather than morals, and accordingly we find that in Greek 
ethics morals have been pretty well swallowed up by manners. 


In modern societies the typical and most vitally important 
relations are becoming more and more the economic, and, 
moreover, these relations are becoming more and more in- 
ternational and world-wide. But human habits and human feel- 
ings are still far from recognizing the present facts, and there- 
fore constant outbreaks of atavism, erupting often from the 
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lowest strata of our nature, continue to disturb the social 
order. 

Moreover, it has never been easy for any society to control 
the individual and to train its members to develop the feelings 
and habits which are socially salutary, and to refrain from 
anti-social conduct. Man has never achieved the instinctive, 
almost automatic perfection of conduct which distinguishes 
the social insects. In bee-states and ant-states human observa- 
tion has not yet disclosed the existence of individual criminals, 
though the collective wisdom of the community appears to be 
capable of most of the follies to which human societies are 
addicted. They are apt, for example, to nourish and cherish 
social parasites that are destructive of the community. 

Under these circumstances, it may be suggested that there 
was room for a new appearance upon the social scene, and 
there would be a great survival-value in any psychological 
variation that would tend to bring about greater conformity 
between the promptings of the individual nature and the best 
interests of the community. Moreover, it would seem that 
such a variation has occurred. It is usually called the moral 
sense, conscience, or sense of duty, and passes value-judgments 
in terms of “right” and “‘wrong”’ and ‘‘oughtness.’’ It is not 
much liked by the psychologists, because it refuses to fit into 
their cherished categories. On the other hand, some moralists 
esteem it highly, and tend to gush about it: others ignore it. 
Many men seem to be devoid of it, more or less, while many 
well-trained dogs appear to have it. By some it is lauded as 
divine and indispensable; by others it is denounced as an ob- 
stacle to the free expansion of life. 

When and where it first appeared upon the earth we cannot 
say. It would seem to be a relatively recent acquisition, for it 
is still spreading. Yet some highly developed languages have 
no words to express its typical distinctions. Thus, French has 
no words for right and wrong, while classical Greek not only 
lacked these, but the whole vocabulary of duty. Although its 
deliverances share in the formal absoluteness of the intellec- 
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tual judgment of truth or faslity when it is expressive of heart- 
felt conviction, it is not infallible nor unteachable: for it is 
capable of training and enlightenment. 

What, then, are we to make of it? Let us refrain from dog- 
matizing in answering this question. For, as we have seen, the 
placing of novelties is always uncertain, and our judgments 
upon them are ew poste facto. But it rather looks as though 
the growth of conscience, of the moral judgment, was not an 
unmeaning accident, but worthy to be classed with that “‘provi- 
dential” aspect which we found pervading the history of the 
world at various points. The meaning of this answer may 
become clearer in our last article, when we shall have to con- 
sider the bearing of the cosmic history upon man’s destiny and 
destination. 


SEA-GULLS 
BY JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 


Far inland, on an old brown stump, 
I saw two sea-gulls young and white 
Beside a pond, quicksilver-bright, 
No broader than a man could jump. 


It seemed so odd amid plowed loam 

These birds should seek for food and rest, 
So far from ocean’s blue-green breast 

That ever called and called them home. 


But as I looked, they suddenly 

Rose in the air and circled wide 
Once, twice, then swifter than a tide 
Sped eastward to the glittering sea. 


And then I knew . . . they had but gone 
Adventuring . . . and now had found 

They were but aliens to plowed ground, 
And sought blue waters bathed in dawn. 


A TALE OF OLD RUSSIA 
BY OLGA KOKSHAROVA 


It was a cool autumn evening and I had lost my way in the 
forest. I found a place, picked up some wood, and prepared 
to spend a peaceful night beside the fire. Very soon, however, 
I heard steps behind me, and then a voice said, ‘“What are you 
doing here, daughter?” 

I raised my head. An old grey-haired man stood before 
me. “I have lost my way,” I answered. “Is there a village 
near where I can spend the night?” 

He shook his head. ‘“‘Not that I know of.” 

‘“‘“Are you the watchman of the forest here?” I asked him. 

He said that he had been living here for sixty years. 

‘Why do you live here so far from the town and the vil- 
lage?” I began again, ‘‘Are you all alone?” 

“It is a long story, child,” he said. ‘“There was a time when 
I lived with the rest of the people in the village. I had a nice 
house and good wife, too. We had three children. The oldest, 
Johnny, was a great help to me. On Sundays I went fishing 
with Johnny. Side by side we sat on the river bank looking 
at the fish jumping in the water. It was a nice time, my girl.”’ 

He stopped and gazed into the fire. “‘“Grandfather,” I began 
again, “where is your Johnny now? Why did you leave your 
wife and children?” 

‘I did not leave them, daughter; they left me. There was a 
large fair in the town. I went to it and stayed there only four 
days. When I returned home, I found the door locked, the 
windows shut, and nobody there to welcome me. The people 
from the village told me my family were dead and buried. 
They had all died the same night. Almost half of the village 
died during that week. Something heavy lay on my breast and 
my mind was not clear. I went to the saloon and drank there 
all day and all night till someone took me by the back of the 
neck and threw me out. It was raining outside: I fell in the 
mud and slept where I fell, just like a pig or like a dog without 
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a master. When I awoke the sun was high, my body was stiff, 
the people passing by were laughing at me, my clothes were 
dirty and my face was swollen. I hung my head and went 
home, but the door was locked, the children were not playing 
outside, the chickens had not been fed. I turned toward the 
saloon again. 

‘From that day I drank and fought, for how long I do not 
know. The people were afraid of me, the children ran away 
from me, and the dogs snarled at me. I slept behind a fence 
or in somebody’s back yard. I spent many weeks in prison for 
fighting and drinking. Believe me, child, that was a hard life.” 

He stopped again, gazing into space. His face was calm; 
his eyes were clear. 

“Once,” he continued, ‘“‘drunk as usual, I struck a girl. The 
entire village became angry with me. The people got together 
and threw rocks at me. They set the dogs on me. | ran from 
them toward the forest. I ran till I fell and lay there till I 
dropped to sleep. 

‘The cry of a child awakened me. He was crying so piti- 
fully that I called to him: ‘Where are you, my child? What 
are you crying for?” 

‘fA soft voice answered, ‘Here I am, Daddy, here I am.’ ”’ 

“T turned around and there stood my Johnny. He stood 
before me all in white, transparent, and with wings. Tears 
were streaming down his face, and he sobbed bitterly. 

“What are you crying for, Johnny?” I asked him. “Are you 
not happy in heaven?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘Why don’t you love me any longer, 
Daddy? Why don’t you take me any more to see the fish play- 
ing in the river?” 

‘The thought passed through my mind that there never had 
been a moment when I did not love him or think about him, 
My Johnny smiled at me. ‘Come, Daddy, Come.’ He took me 
by the hand and together we went deeper into the forest. 

“T do not know how long we walked there together, nor 
when Johnny left me. I only know that I was sitting on the 
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river bank; it was night, and the moon was full. Silently the 
trees stood around me; the river was calm. I sat as still as 
a living creature could sit. Through this mysterious tran- 
quillity of the forest came the understanding to me that up 
there in Heaven my Johnny had been crying his little heart 
out for me, and I!!! Sin is the man, girl. 

“That morning I watched the sunrise, my child. I watched 
everything beginning to awake. The flowers opened their 
petals; the birds began to hop from branch to branch, making 
a great noise. A flock of ducks rose from the swamp. The soft 
wind was blowing from the river. Soon the chirp of the birds, 
the rustling of the leaves, the call of the duck and the noise 
of the river all united in one harmonious song—the song of 
the forest welcoming the rising sun. Listening to this song, I 
began to cry. It seemed to me the ice had melted in my breast. 
A brown squirrel looked at me curiously from the tree. It was 
not afraid of me, a drunken man with a swollen face. 

‘“T built a house not far from that place, began to make 
baskets from the grass and toys from the wood of the trees. 
Later on I discovered some grass which acted as an antidote 
against the poison of snakes, and other grass which was good 
for colds and coughs. The sick often come to me now to ask 
my advice. The people of the village come here for my baskets 
and toys and leave me clothes and food instead. Time goes 
fast; I have been living here now for sixty years.” 

“Are you not lonesome here, Grandfather?” 

‘Lonesome? No child, one cannot be lonesome here. Just 
look around you. Great is Nature, great is Life, when you 
behold it aright.”’ 

The dry wood crackled in the fire. A soft wind was blowing 
from the river. The trees were swinging as if repeating the 
words of the old man: ‘Great is Nature, great is Life, when 
you behold it aright.” 

“It is late, daughter,” said the old man; “we had better go 
home. I have some tea and bread.” 


His house was small. Only one little room. The wooden 
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walls were not covered with wallpaper; the floor was not 
painted. The bed was made of boxes; the little stove of stone. 
There were a table and a bench. In one corner on the fresh 
hay lay a deer; a bowl of water stood before him. “I found 
him a few days ago; his leg is broken,” explained the old man 
to me. “I thought he had better stay with me till he could 
jump about again.” 

He made some tea, then changed the water for the deer, 
and brought some hay to make a bed for me. 

When I awoke next morning, the sun was rising. The old 
man lay on his back quietly sleeping; there was a peculiar ex- 
pression of peace on his face, a little smile around his lips. A 
golden beam from the rising sun played in his silver beard. 
I put some money on his table and left the house. 


A WOMAN’S DEATH 
BY ALICE A. KEEN 


fee VOC LOR: 
Her pulse is slow and she is growing cold. 
If I wait here until her final breath 
I shall be late for dinner. Yet, I hold 
It is a doctor’s place to stand by death. 


THE HUSBAND: 
Her going is as though the living heart 
Were torn from out my body! All her life 
Was knit with mine. Why are we wrenched apart? 
O God—that took her! Give me back my wife! 


THE WOMAN: 
What is this other world that now unfolds 
As if I woke to some predestined morn? 
I am alive! What joy the future holds! 
O You—who made me! Is this being born? 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
“How to Teach Philosophy” 


Philosophy’s unfortunate tendency to remain as far from convic- 
tion and certainty at the end of a study as at the beginning is intel- 
ligently criticized by John Lewis in the October, 1932, issue of 
Philosophy. His article is entitled, “How to Teach Philosophy,” and 
though it seems tentative and exploratory it has many points of 
interest. He says: 

A philosophy ought to clear up the intellectual tangles of our 
age and recommend itself by its suggestiveness and appositeness 
in the modern situation. Its immediate relevance to the concrete 
should be manifest at every point (445). 
This conception of philosophy contrasts somewhat with the prevailing 
modern view that philosophy is simply a matter of clear under- 
standing, in which the positive element is contributed by some other 
discipline. The importance of clarity is of course very great. Many 
will also feel sympathy with the plain “value judgment” of Dr. Lewis 
that “philosophy must keep its pot a-boiling with fuel from common 
experience. From first to last its questions must matter.” 

He would apply this notion to the teaching of philosophy, and 
would have the instructor, for his first step, show the relation of 
“certain typical problems of current interest to philosophy.” Popular 
books such as Shaw or Eddington, or popular issues such as material- 
ism and immortality, may form the first step in teaching. 

A second point is to define the questions clearly, and a third is to 
eliminate simple falacies. With the problems defined and irrelevancies 
out of the way, the final step is to work toward solutions in what- 
ever ways seem good—such as the approach through the history of 
philosophy, or textbooks, or from the lecture method on the part of 
the instructor. 

What such a method loses in historical thoroughness it will gain 
in insight and keenness, Dr. Lewis feels. He recommends a four- 
part notebook, one section dealing with Problems, a second with 
notes toward Solutions, a third division on the Refutations of such 
common fallacies as may appear; and a final division on Philosophers, 
in which only clear and significant statements from philosophers are 
put down. 

Mr. Lewis’s suggestions seem well worth passing on, since they 
present a clearly and carefully thought-out scheme. He does not say 
that he has tried it out, so that the weight of successful application 
cannot, apparently, be added to his intelligent suggestions. Further- 
more, the method is primarily one for a course in introduction to 
the problems of philosophy, or perhaps in ethics. Nevertheless, to 
teachers looking for new ways of imparting philosophy to beginning 
groups, this brief article may well prove helpful. Bet 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
The Coincidence of Contradictories 


In his mystical work, The Vision of God, Nicholas Cusanus indi- 
cates the key to all mysticism and the heart of religion in his use of 
the phrase, “the coincidence of contradictories.” This is the baffling 
fact about religion which so completely distinguishes it from science 
and makes it appear at times quite ascientific. The mystic finds his 
God just at the point where human knowledge, human devising, 
physical sense of security, mundane vision, all human things fail. 
The concourse of circumstances all point to failure, earthly depend- 
encies melt away, and the individual falls back on the eternal assur- 
ances because there is nothing else left to fall back upon; and sud- 
denly he discovers new assurances of which, until then, he had been 
unaware because his trust had been altogether upon the seen and 
tangible. 

This fact has always been urged against the reality and value of 
religion. It has drawn the sneer of the worldly wise, the well-fed 
and comfortable. It is easily caricatured and made ridiculous. Yet 
it has been the salvation of millions. It is exactly at the low hour, 
between darkness and dawn, between utter failure and the morning 
of success, that the human spirit needs to be fortified if it is to win, 
and this fortification is the task of religion. The ancient Cusan had 
learned the lesson necessary to the religious life. It was the closing 
of all obvious doors which alone could shut him in with God. It was 
only with the blinding of the external eyes of sense that he could 
discover the Eternal Light. The “coincidence of contradictories” was 
the meeting place with God. bled i 


Laughing Heavens 


The influence of the suroundings upon the human spirit is a fact 
seldom fully realized. The city is a place of tragedy largely because 
of its smoke laden skies, its pent-up quarters, its dark canyon run- 
ways. Life can appear very serious in the city. Even its joys are 
artificial and have to be magnified by paint, jazz, and tinsel. The 
cares, the cries, the strivings of men after fame and wealth might 
seem to the unprejudiced onlooker, in view of the shortness of human 
life, the very acme of futility. What wonder the ancient writer 
indited of such an earthly scene: “God shall have them in derision, 
he that sitteth upon the circle of the heavens shall laugh.” We have 
such multitudinous ways of foretasting hell. When thoughts like 
this disturb the mind it is time for you and me to get the genial 
doctor to invite us to the Malibu. There let the heavens laugh with 
Him who sitteth on the circle of them and we will laugh with Him. 
It will be early in the morning, when your city dwellers will yet be 
turning over for their final beauty sleep. The fogs will be hanging 
close to the limpid waters, but the sharp peaks of the surrounding 
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mountains will be pointing up through to catch the first rays of the 
sun, like Memnon statues waiting to break into melody. To a city 
dweller the quiet sinks into his innermost being, and the accordant 
relaxation makes him conscious of the strain under which he has 
long labored. There is no sound but the lapping of the water, the 
cry of waterfowl or the dip of an approaching oar. All this is nothing 
to the glory that is about to be revealed. A breath from the ocean 
blows away the fogs and every summit is clothed in the burnished 
gold of sunlight upon its red stone peaks, while the canyons stand 
out in contrasting purples. This is no time for conversation. It is 
an hour for thankfulness and communion. 

Your reverie is suddenly interrupted by a voice from the lake 
which carries up the shore: “O! Dotty, put on the fry-pan!” And 
you, too, are brought back to the consciousness of an empty stomach 
and the prospect of fish for breakfast. In the form of a good bass 
your future is, as it were, in your own hand. R.T.F. 


Kant-Gesellschaft 


The Kant-Gesellschaft has appointed Professor Edgar S. Bright- 
man of Boston University as chairman of the national group of the 
society in the United States. Individuals or institutions may secure 
membership in the group by sending a check for $5.50 to Professor 
Brightman at Box 35, Newton Center, Massachusetts. This mem- 
bership includes a year’s subscription to Kant-Studien and other 
occasional publications of the society. There is special value in 
membership for professors or students who are intending to spend 
some time in German university centers. 


A Correction 


The Personalist is pleased to remind its readers that the translation 
of Bergson’s Mind-Energy by H. Wildon Carr should have been 
credited to Henry Holt and Company as publishers. The error 
occurred on page 290 of the October issue. 


Along the Bookshelf 


Tides of Faith 


FACT, THE ROMANCE OF MIND, by Henry Osporn Taytor. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1932. Pp. ix, 166. $1.50. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION; A SYMPOSIUM with a foreword by 
MicHae. Pupin. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1931. 
Bouin) (5 51575: 

THE NEW CONCEPTIONS OF MATTER, by C. G. Darwin. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1931. Pp. xi. 224. $3.00. 


In Henry Osborn Taylor’s Fact, the Romance of Mind we have 
some valuable suggestions on the present state of philosophy, science, 
and religion. There are chapters on The Primitive Strain; The Religi- 
ous Apprehension of Fact; Art; The Apprehension of Fact through 
the Impulse to Express Oneself; Stubborn Fact and the Active Life; 
but the most important chapters are the ones on Science and Philoso- 
phy and How Facts Confirm Facts. One finds the reading rather com- 
monplace and platitudinous until he reaches these chapters which 
represent the gist and purpose of the book. 

Professor Taylor points out the inconsistencies of the older scien- 
tific view of fact still all too common and shows the human and rela- 
tive elements in all apprehension which must be included. 

Fact for man consists of human functioning. To recognize differ- 
ent processes of apprehending and constructing fact is equiva- 
lent to recognizing different kinds of fact. As some mode of 
human functioning is always the basis of fact, so it is of human 
value and verity (124-5). 


This newer interpretation of fact gives place for all sorts of facts 
psychological, artistic, emotional, and religious, and invests with 
value even the constructions of philosophical thinking. There is 
undoubtedly a distinct change in the scientific climate since Matthew 
Arnold sang of the retreating tides of faith. Here we have the dis- 
covery that to leave man himself and his highest interests out of the 
picture of a world distinctively his is to miss the high lights of reality. 
To confirm his own opinion he draws from the recent work of the 
leading scientists of the day. 
As long as the scientist did not doubt the validity of his method 
and was convinced of the singleness and certainty of what he 
thought he had observed, he felt no need of the broader rational 
consideration which is philosophy (79)... . The age of scientific 
innocence is past .. . Doubt companions the thoughtful scientist 
along the path of his investigations and lurks behind his dis- 
coveries. He suspects the adequacy of scientific fact, even ot all 
postulational and experimental science (83). 
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It is reassuring to learn that science now perceives that “no form 
of induction is quite safe, and the broader the inferences the greater 
likelihood of trouble.” He declares the whole scientific round to be 
shaken, mathematics and chemistry as well as biology: 

Biologists accept evolution of necessity—on faith. _The total 

experience of thoughtful theists, together with their intellectual 

requirements, drive them to the hypothesis of a God. They 
cannot do without it, and accept it on faith. So the biologist 
cannot do without evolution, and as he does not know the way 

of it, he accepts it on faith as the theist accepts God (85). 
And thus it comes about that “one can hardly escape the general 
conclusion that science needs the aid of another mode of thinking”— 
and the welcome which it extends to philosophy is indicated. 

But what about philosophy? Here he finds little to encourage 
him, for the official philosophy of America is slavishly bent on 
swallowing hook, line, and sinker the discarded tenets of the science 
of yesterday. Professor Taylor might possibly be more assured if he 
looked farther. Philosophy means for him John Dewey: 

Doubtless many an academic philosopher needs to be stood on 

his head and made to see the stars. Dewey would have phil- 

osophy conform to the ways of science. But in that case, as I 

have said, philosophy could not act as a critique. No one can 

lift himself up by his own bootstraps. Dewey seems oblivious 
to the dilemmas and uncertainties disclosed by physics and, 
incidentally, by biology. They are best known to thoughtful 
scientists who are driven to seek a more searching analysis and 

a profounder rational consideration. Compelled thus to philoso- 

phize they do not ask philosophy to adopt the methods of 

lone since these are just what need philosophy’s criticism 

Unable to find help here, he resorts to Whitehead, though char- 
acterizing Process and Reality as grandiose. He finds in Eddington 
and Jeans what the philosophy with which he is acquainted denies 
him. Although granting religion its place among facts and clearing 
it of the ancient and puerile charge of being based solely or pre- 
eminently on fear, the author retains a serious prejudice against 
theology. But there is theology and theology, as well as philosophy 
and philosophy, and any sort of systematic recognition of the religious 
element in man makes him a part of the cosmic order. The danger 
comes in elevating the dogma to a sacrosanct standing and worship- 
ping it, which is exactly what has been going on in science for a long 
time and accounts for the present debacle of naturalism. 

On the whole an interesting book and worth reading. 

A confirmation of this standpoint is to be found in a remarkable 
symposium, Science and Religion, edited by Michael Pupin and par- 
ane in by twelve English scientists, philosophers, and clergymen. 

he roster of distinguished names includes those of Sir Arthur 
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Thomson, Eddington, J. S. Haldane, Julian Huxley, S. Alexander, 
Dick” Sheppard, Canon Streeter, Dean Inge. 

Those who, like Julian Huxley, are inclined to take a hostile atti- 
tude, or, one might say, at least a patronizing attitude toward 
religion display a lack of knowledge of present day religious thought. 
Thus Huxley declares that “only certain of the churches have 
accepted evolution.” This is, of course, a sweeping damnation for 
religion if true, at the very moment when science itself is beginning 
to assert the hypothesis unprovable. Be that as it may, the acceptance 
of evolution is not an ecclesiastical matter at all, but educational. 
Church councils are not declaring against evolution. The educated 
people of all communions have long since accepted it, and this is 
as true in Tennessee as in England. There are simply more of the 
uneducated in Tennessee. And if changed front is a shame to the 
church, such as the relinquishment of the concept of a flat earth, 
material heavens, etc., it is only necessary to remember that these 
same concepts were once possessed by and later given up by science. 
What Huxley fails to recognize is that the real battle has been not 
been between theology and science but between theology and scien- 
tific hypothesis, and both parties are to be charged with bitterness, 
intolerance, and cocksureness. 


But the main gist of the book is all away from this, and makes 
mightily toward better understanding. The present humble mood of 
science is emphasized, and the compromising attitude of religion. 
Sir Arthur Thomson’s striking conclusion, with which most will 
agree, is that “we need more science and more religion.” No place 
is left in the main for any type of mechanism or materialism, and 
the recognition of the place of personality in the cosmic order is a 
gratification to every personalist. This is particularly apparent in the 
essay of Haldane: 

Thus personality is not merely individual. It is in this fact that 
we recognize the presence of God—God present not merely as a 
being outside us, but within and around us as Personality of 
personalities. The evidence of God’s existence is the presence 
within us of personality above that of our mere individual selves; 
and it seems to me that there is no other evidence which has 
any weight at all. What is often called revealed religion has no 
other real basis. I feel that I must be perfectly frank here. 
The apparent historical evidence or revelation from without 
seems to me worthless, as does any evidence supposed to be 
furnished by natural science. It is only within ourselves, in our 
active ideals of truth, right, charity, and beauty, and conse- 
quent fellowship with others, that we find the revelation of God. 
But that revelation is abundantly sufficient and absolutely con- 
clusive. As Professor Malinowski points out, religion is present 
in even the crudest civilization. 

The existence of God as Personality of personalities sums up 
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for us the ultimate nature of the universe of our experience. In 
ultimate analysis that universe, with its spatio-temporal order, 
can be nothing less than the progressive manifestation of God— 
a manifestation which is constantly active or creative, and there- 
fore, in the order of time, at any moment incomplete. It is God’s 
existence that imparts objective reality to what appears to us 
imperfectly as a physical, biological, or psychological world 
(47-48). 

Indeed, it seems too bad that so good a personalist as Professor 
Haldane should spoil the broth by overlooking the independent and 
timeless nature of every person and therewith its incapacity for re- 
absorption into the Divine Person. This would have saved him the 
negation of all his personalism through dropping into Pantheism. 
All the essays are of an exceptionally high order. The book is par- 
ticularly timely and should do a vast deal of good in creating better 
understandings between science and religion. Its appearance at this 
time is one of the evidences that tides of a better and larger faith 
have begun to run shoreward. 

A good example of the scientific Mrs. Partington sweeping back 
the tides with her broom is given in The New Conceptions of Matter 
by Professor C. G. Darwin of the University of Edinburgh. Professor 
Darwin is quite uncertain as to whether an atom is to be viewed 
from the standpoint of a particle like a grain of sand, or as a wave. 
In fact, he decides to view it from both standpoints, though neither 
can be proved and both are simply ways of looking at things. Of 
only one thing is he certain. He is certain of the falsity of all philo- 
sophical deductions and all human intuitions. And so he starts his 
book by giving everybody a warning against philosophical specula- 
tions. He admits that his description of present day physics is only 
tentative, but he also asserts that it can not be wrong. Where direct 
proof is lacking, as in the chapter on the transmutation of atoms, he 
asks us to suppose that things would happen if we could produce 
temperatures of a great many million degrees. This he considers 
an adequate answer to any sceptic who points out the weakness of 
the evidence, and declares the right answer to such to be, “to tell him 
to go to a place where the temperature is a great many million 
degrees.” We may be excused, possibly, for assuming that this 
language is more theological than scientific! 


He assures us that aether is a name invented for the medium 
carrying light waves, and that this concept has now taken on a much 
vaguer and more satisfactory shape, merely as space endowed with 
certain properties, but he will not admit that the aether has been 
abolished, because it is “useful to have a subject of the verb to 
undulate.” He says, “We are merely going to demand of the aether 
that it shall be a true universal carrier.” It seems to the reviewer 
a bit unscientific to make one’s suppositional demands of what nature 
shall be. We had supposed that it worked the other way around and 
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that science was solidly grounded on facts rather than on suppositions. 
As a matter of fact, it is this fiat type of science that has been so 
misleading in the scientific constructions of the past, and we can 
not but feel that many of the pitfalls would have been avoided by a 
good, sensible, philosophical critique. But this is, of course, unavail- 
able to the type of scientific mind that could write this book. For 
instance, he tells us that there is no escape from the Uncertainty 
Principle, that we can no longer assert a knowledge which is surely 
going to predict what will happen later: 


This must revolutionize our ideas about one of the most funda- 
mental principles which has always been accepted in science, the 
principle of causality. We are accustomed to take it for granted 
that a full knowledge of the present would enable us confidently 
to predict the future. When we are defeated in our attempts at 
prophecy, we attribute it to ignorance, with the tacit assumption 
that with more knowledge of the present we could have done 
better. It never occurred to anyone that the present is definitely 
unknowable; but we have just seen that the mere effort to 
know it cannot help introducing new errors in the determination. 
We used to be faintly ashamed of the fact that we were not 
omniscient, but now ignorance has become respectable (118). 


Nevertheless, after all this scientific uncertainty he rises up to assure 
us that free will can not be a fact, and he “would personally offer a 
most strenuous opposition to any such idea.” 


From all this it might seem that we are hostile to the findings of 
science. But not so. We are hostile to the unbaked philosophical 
findings of science. So far as the scientific matter of the book is 
concerned, it is a valuable work and gives the very latest theories 
concerning the new conceptions of matter. As such, both scientists 
and philosophers will wish to read it, though we imagine it will be 
more or less elementary for men already at work in physics. The 
book is based upon the Lowell Lectures of 1931 and has for the 
layman not only a goodly amount of information upon the new con- 
ceptions of matter, but puts them in a particularly lucid way so that 
the layman can understand both the strength and the weaknesses of 
contemporary scientific theory. For this we have to thank Professor 
Darwin. Our quarrel is with his unconsidered flings at philosophy 
which apparently arise out of his own capacity for speculation and a 
dogmatic assurance that whatever he as a scientist thinks can not 
be incorrect. Ror 


Social Philosophies 


SOCIAL PROCESS AND HUMAN PROGRESS, by Cxarence 
Marsu Case. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 1931. 
Pius SOn.po.c0 
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SOCIAL DECAY AND EUGENICAL REFORM, by F. C. S. 
ScHILLER. Constable and Company, Ltd., London. 1932. Pp. 
vil, 165. 6/- net. 

NEW HORIZONS IN AMERICAN LIFE, by Joun Jay CHapMan. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 1932. Pp. 51. $1.50. 


The buoyant social optimisms of an earlier generation contrast 
sharply with the serious and frequently somber contemporary dis- 
cussions of social progress. In place of doctrines of fatalistic social 
evolution or happy and easy meliorism we hear much disquieting 
observation concerning the futility or even tragedy of increased 
power over nature uncompensated by development of moral self 
control and mutual good will. Certain regressive factors in society 
have not escaped notice, such as “social infantilism,” the disorgan- 
izing individualism and restlessness characteristic of America, loss 
of simple happiness and the acquisition of nervous irritability, the 
breakdown of primary social contacts, the separation of the person- 
ality of man from his tools, class and national consciousness, warped 
perspectives and sense of values. It is becoming increasingly manifest 
that more automobiles and silk stockings may be indicative of one 
but not of the other. The fundamental thesis of Social Process and 
Human Progress, by Professor C. M. Case, is the claim that social 
progress is essentially a problem of evaluation, and thus is essentially 
“spiritual.” In the words of the author, 

Social progress in this country is not to be realized by a 

going anywhere or a doing anything in any material sense, but 

a growth in appreciation of the meaning and ultimate signifi- 
cance of the personal and collective life... . For us in the West, 

at least, social progress now means primarily the conservation 
and restatement of the higher values of our disorganized culture. 
This factor of inwardness is designated as appreciation. The essential 
meaning of progress Professor Case analyzes into the three factors of 
appreciation (spiritual inwardness and understanding), utilization 
(power over nature), and equalization which comprises “not ony 
an equitable division of the product but also a fair distribution of the 
duties, opportunities, enjoyments, and honors coincident to the pro- 
cesses of production.” This latter, equalization, although vigorously 
opposed by vested interests, will eventually refuse denial. The 
major portion of the volume is devoted to an analysis and review of 
the four means of societal self-direction and progress—eugenic selec- 
tion, political regulation (including governmental reorganization and 
control of industry), educational development and religious trans- 
formation. The author’s point of view is democratic and is formu- 
lated in the phraseology of a modified utilitarianism, “the fullest 
welfare of the greatest possible number.” This volume is a clear and 
authoritative analysis of the problem of social progress by a leading 
American sociologist who is happily at home in the field of philosopy. 

Wivepur H. Lone, 
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For centuries England has bred its aristocracy with the same pride 
that it has bred its horses, yet one is both startled and amused at 
Professor Schiller’s proposal, in Social Decay and Eugenical Reform, 
that the breeding and selection of the House of Lords be made more 
consciously eugenical. Even more surprising than the proposal itself, 
is the fact that it, and the similar proposals for the reform of the dem- 
ocracy, the plutocracy, industry, and the intelligentsia, are made not 
as utopian pipe-dreams but as practical, constructive measures for 
immediate action. 

If men could be herded as are cattle, and if the superman could 
be described by points as is a thoroughbred terrier, eugenics might 
be the cold laboratory science that dilettante speculators and fiction 
writers picture it. But Dr. Schiller is aware that, however plain the 
course of negative eugenics may be, positive eugenics is as much a 
problem of politics as it is of science, For this reason his book consists 
largely of an attack on the one hand upon the increasing decadence of 
the “superior” classes, and on the other upon the democratic and com- 
munistic tendency both in doctrine and practice toward the levelling 
of society down to a single class. Believers in democracy, however, 
are likely to question Dr. Schiller’s apparent assumption that the 
present “superior” classes of England do offer a eugenically superior 
heredity and environment; and the communist will doubtless claim 
that his program involves a levelling up far more than it does a 
levelling down, and that communism is just as much at home with 
nineteenth century evolutionism and its doctrine of biological superi- 
ority, as it is with eighteenth century humanitarianism with its doc- 
trine of human equalities. Nevertheless, Dr. Schiller’s contention 
that Eugenics is aristocratic remains true at least in the sense that 
Eugenics must involve the conscious discrimination of the superior 
and inferior, and the conscious effort to establish appropriate social 
classes or classifications for the control of the mating and breeding of 
the different types. As an attempt to apply these conditions to what 
he considers our decaying social order, this book is timely, if only 
because it illustrates the kind of problems which the serious eugenist 
must be prepared to face. Written in Dr. Schiller’s penetrating style, 
it is neither a book of platitudes nor dreams. H. Jerrery Smiru. 


John Jay Chapman’s New Horizons in American Life is made up 
of two delightful essays, Our Universities, and Trends in Popular 
Thought. The beauty of style is, of course, characteristic of Chap- 
man, and so is the intellectual analysis of the subject, with keen and 
refreshing thrusts here and there at our national failings and weak- 
nesses. But there is no note of pessimism. Whatever criticism he has 
to offer is grounded in love and in appreciation of that strength and 
nobility which is America and in a faith in her future. 

He properly lampoons the movement which has turned our uni- 
versities into knowledge factories under the best business manage- 
ment and reckons their success by the number and pretentiousness 
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of buildings and the count of the students. Big business has in most 
cases captured the Universities and turned their activities into the 
sharp efficiency of programs and curricula with little consciousness 
of the fact that, after all, education is a personal affair, a relationship 
between student and teacher, that education at its best is a knowl- 
edge of men. There is strong temptation to quote much, and we are 
restrained only by the conditions which publishers lay down against 
it. We can give but a few of his phrases: 
The American mind pictures education as a succession of long 
lanes with hurdles in them which the scholar must leap over. 
The hurdles are books ... (16). 
... Education is not baggage but power (17). 
Our marking system... has been borrowed from business life 
and fantastically developed into a kind of amateur psychology 
(19° 
It is in vain that you argue with one of our university managers 
that the aim of a university is to connect the mind of the student 
with the thought of the ages. He wishes to prepare the student 
for the life of the day. He regards himself as the Messiah of 
education. This is just the attitude of the rich men and religious 
persons who gave endowments to colleges in the Middle Ages. 
They desired so to mold the imaginations of the young that 
the young should see life as they themselves saw it (23-24). 
The sight of the new buildings blinds a man. They remind you 
of new meerschaum pipes, and one suspects that it will require 
a few generations of students to color them (25). 


Having gotten this taste, we are sure our readers will want the 


book. Riis 
Biography and History 


McTAGGART, A MEMOIR, by G. Lowes Dicxrnson, with chap- 
ters by Bast Witurams and S, V. Keetinc. Cambridge at the 
University Press. Pp. vii, 160. $2.25. 

THE VANITY OF DOGMATIZING., by JosepH Granvitt. Re- 
produced from the edition of 1661, with a bibliography note by 
Moopy E. Prior. Facsimile Text Society, Series III: Philosophy, 
Volume 6. Columbia University Press, New York. 1931. Pp. 250. 

ROBERT BURTON’S PHILOSOPHASTER, with an English trans- 
lation of the same. Together with his other Minor Writings in 
Prose and Verse, Translation, introductions, and notes by Paut 
Jorpan-Smiru, Stanford University Press, Stanford University, 
U3 erp ee, 233. B5.00. 

JOHN OF SALISBURY, by Cremenr C. J. Wess. “Great Medieval 
Churchmen Series.” Methuen and Company, Ltd., London. 
1932. Pp. ix, 186. 6/-, 


ee 
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STUDIES IN TERTULLIAN AND AUGUSTINE, by Benyamin 
Brecxinripce Warrietp, Oxford University Press, New York. 
1930.) Pp. 412... $3.00: 


JAMES CLERK MAXWELL: A COMMEMORATION VOL- 
UME, 1831-1931. Essays by J. J. Tuomson, Piancx, Er- 
STEIN, Freminc, Lopcr, Giazesroox, Lams. The Macmillan 


Company, New York. 1931. Pp. 146. $2.50. 


This appreciation of the life and philosophic work of J. McT. E. 
McTaggart is gathered from material collected by Mr. N. Wedd with 
the assistance of Mrs. McTaggart and arranged by the late G. Lowes 
Dickinson. 

Loyalty was the dominant note of McTaggart’s life, loyalty to his 
school, to his college, to his friends, to his profession and to his 
country. To those of us who have not been brought up under the 
influences of the English public school system, or passed on later 
through Oxford or Cambridge, some of McTaggarts loyalties may 
seem strangely narrow and insular. Nothing shows him in a truer 
light than his remark, “I must have been made for a don.” “Unless 
I am physically or spiritually at Cambridge or Oxford I have no 
religion, no keenness except by snatches.” 

Philosophy, for McTaggart, is a special study justified by its pro- 
found interest, since it consists in verifying questions concerning the 
truth of the ultimate purpose of existence. For him philosophy has 
little to say to the life we live or the world we live in. “Nothing could 
be more unlike “Reality” than this world of our experience as it 
appears to us,” and yet this world of appearances is moving towards 
the world of “Reality” and souls will, “after numerous incarnations 
and terribly long journeyings,” arrive at their destination and behold 
the beatific vision. For McTaggart there is no scientific approach 
to “Reality,” for science neither throws nor can throw any light onto 
the real nature of the world. 


In Philosophy McTaggart is a Hegelian who has excogitated his 
own supreme triad, Truth, Love, Immortality. His idea of the ulti- 
mate destiny of mankind is a state in which understanding would 
have developed into complete comprehension of others, 


so that there would be no ignorance, no misunderstandings, but 
a knowledge so great as to merge into all-embracing charity. 
_..No one can learn all that there is to be learnt in this life, 
so that we die to be born again, and death is part of the 
recurring rhythm of progress, as inevitable as natural and as 
beautiful as sleep. 

For McTaggart the problems of human nature and human destiny 
were a matter of passionate interest. He must investigate the proofs 
as to whether our will is free; whether we survive bodily death and 
if so to what end: 
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It will depend on those beliefs whether we can regard the 
troubles of the present, and the uncertainties of the future, with 
feelings of a mouse towards a cat, or of a child towards its 
father. It will depend on them whether our lives seem worth 
living only as desperate efforts to make the best of an incurably 
bad business, or as the passage to a happiness that it has not 
entered into our hearts to conceive. 

The importance of metaphysics for McTaggart is plain since it con- 

sists in investigating questions on the answer to which our dearest 

hopes depend. 

This little book should prove a good introduction to McTaggart’s 
metaphysics. GERALDINE Carr. 


Joseph Glanvill’s The Vanity of Dogmatizing has now been repro- 
duced from the second edition for the Facsimile Society by the 
Columbia University Press. It has not for a long time been popular 
to charge the scientist with dogmatism, hence this little reproduction 
from 1661 strikes a new interest and will produce many a smile. Yet 
although two hundred and seventy-one years have passed since these 
quaint phrases were written, they are not entirely without application 
to modern times. It seems mostly presumed in these days that dog- 
matism has not merely its principal but its only seat in theology, 
whereas science is at sundry times and in various places quite as 
dogmatic without knowing it. For that reason we enjoy the spectacle 
of doubt thrown upon scientific dogma by reference to the relativity 
of knowledge, the deception of the senses, the personal equation of 
imagination, the over-awing effect of accepted authority and the 
inalienable presence of intellectual prejudice. Whether or not in our 
scientific pride we acknowledge them, they are there in the back- 
ground of our consciousness, affecting our judgments of what we 
think we observe. 


_ The reproduction of this book has a timely interest both from a 
literary and a philosophical standpoint. Reiser 


_ A beautiful and fascinating book is the first and sole translation 
into English of Robert Burton’s Philosophaster. The work has been 
carefully edited by Paul Jordan-Smith and published under the im- 
print of Stanford University Press. Once previously in the three 
hundred and twenty-six years since it was written has this play by 
the famous author of the Anatomy of Melancholy been printed, that 
in 1862, and in Latin. Now we have on parallel pages the Latin with 
the English translation. The main interest in Burton centers about 
the famous Anatomy and to such an extent that his other literary 
labors are usually quite forgotten. Philosophaster, an earlier work 
and lacking the genius of his masterpiece, which has furnished inspira- 
tion and even materials for so many pens, is yet entirely worthy of 
the labor Professor Smith has spent to give it to us. It will be the 
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requirement of every library to complete the literary remains of the 
great essayist. 

In addition to the text, the book contains valuable memoranda: a 
chronological table; check list of Burton’s writings; Preface; trans- 
lator’s introduction; explanatory notes; Burton’s Preface to Rider’s 
Dictionarie; Burton’s Latin Poems; his will; and Wood’s account of 
Burton. 

Both Professor Smith and Stanford University are to be congratu- 
lated on such an outstanding achievement in book-making, and great 
praise is due the presses that are responsible for the printing. It is 
such a volume as stirs the cupidity of the Book Collector, and the 
interest of the scholar. Revers 

An excellent commentary and supplement to his more formidable 
editing of the Metalogicon is Clement C. J. Webb’s John of Salisbury 
in the Great Medieval Churchmen series. 

Great credit is due both to the publishers and the authors who are 
enabling us to recover for common consideration the work of the 
Medieval Schoolmen. The understanding of the history of any civili- 
zation calls for a knowledge of the fountain whence it has taken its 
rise, and our present civilization is founded deep in the strata of 
Medieval thought. Especially if it be true that we are now standing 
at the verge of the decay of that civilization, it is well that we should 
give the old renewed study before we plunge off into the new. Now 
for the first time in a thousand years there is a chance at least to 
see the progress of a civilization in true perspective, and, if our 
hearts be right, to glean something of the beauty and power of that 
day which is passing away. 

Hence this book, though small, will be highly prized as adding 
something valuable to the literature of John of Salisbury. What a 
wonderful contribution it would be if some endowment could be 
secured or some publisher induced to give us both the Metalogicon 
and the Historia Pontificalis translated into English by Webb and 
Poole. We fear that the recent appearance of these works in Latin 
presumes a broader scholarship than is now, alas, available among 
University men. At any rate, the lack is partially made up by this 
excellent work. Rat el 


Warfield’s Studies in Tertullian and Augustine is a reprint of ar- 
ticles first appearing in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
and in 4 Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of 
the Christian Church. Thus is put in convenient form two extensive 
and important articles that have to do with the early doctrines of the 
Christian church. The special relation of Tertullian to the doctrine 
of the Trinity is there set forth. Likewise, in the section on Augustine 
we have a chapter on his doctrine of knowledge, the “Confessions,” 
and the Pelagian Controversy, making the book of special value to 
the theologically minded who desire to acquaint themselves with the 
historic bases of later Christian faith. Relick. 
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The commemoration volume in honor of James Clerk Maxwell 
contains able articles of outstanding physicists. It not only affords 
ample appreciation of Maxwell’s importance but gives considerable 
useful information about modern viewpoints in physics. The leading 
biographical article is by Sir J. J. Thomson. Max Planck writes on 
“Maxwell’s Influence on Theoretical Physics in Germany,” while 
Albert Einstein discusses “Maxwell’s Influence on the Development 
of the Conception of Physical Reality.” Other papers by Sir J. 
Larmor, Sir James Jeans, William Garnett, Sir Oliver Lodge and 
others are concerned chiefly with Maxwell and his establishment of 
the first physics laboratory at Cambridge. Many personal remi- 
niscences of interest appear here to make the kindly figure of a great 
scientist live again. Ci 


Troeltsch’s Great Work 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, 
by Ernest Troettscu. Translated by Oxtve Wyon. Halley 
Stewart Publications I. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1931. 2 Vols. Pp. 1019. $15.00. 


The translation of Ernst Troeltsch’s The Social Teaching of the 
Christian Churches by Olive Wyon has been remarkably well done. 
It was a task that has long been needed for English and American 
readers, and brings this colossal and scholarly work within the reach 
of a new and large group. It is particularly interesting that it should 
come just at this time when there is a strong tendency to overlook 
the real part of Christianity in the growth of our present civilization. 

While the title of these volumes is The Social Teaching of the 
Christian Churches, Troeltsch goes much more deeply into history 
and philosophy than the title would indicate. The conflicts of 
European civilization have, strangely enough, centered about the 
ancient controversy between Plato and Aristotle, and the present 
great division in the Christian church is, in spite of the centuries of 
history and of criticsm, more or less a conflict still between the 
Realist and the Nominalist. One is tempted also to feel that the 
Realist—that is, of the medieval type—who believed in universals 
as the uttermost Reals, and who based religion upon institutional 
authority, has had his day. The day of the Nominalist, who believed 
in the importance of the individual, is yet to come, in spite of the 
progress of the Protestant Reformation. In religion we are still 
afraid, the greater part of us, to trust the human spirit itself, and 
the greater majority of Christians are still dependent upon one 
authority or another. As between the belief in infallible creed and 
book or infallible papacy there is not so much to choose, because 
both are grounded on the authority of an institutional revelation 
rather than upon the authority which “speaketh low in every heart.” 
And in the last analysis this latter principle was the central one of 
the primitive Christian church, For early Christianity centered upon 
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the development of personality, upon the relation of the person to 
God, and upon his realization of his personality in society as the 
Kingdom of God. The central aim has never been primarily social, 
as Troeltsch points out. The preaching of Jesus was not social but 
religious(50). The individual was first to find himself in right re- 
lations to God, and out of this was to spring his activity toward 
his fellow men. First of all he was “to develop a personality which 
in its central aim is thoroughly harmonious and unified” (54). But 
we must not conceive this central aim of Christianity in too narrow 
a way. 
The dominating thought of God is not that of peaceful happiness 
into which all souls are gathered but that of a creative will, so 
those who are united in God must be inspired by the Will and 
the Spirit of God, and must actively fulfill the loving Will of 
God (56). 

To some this may seem a somewhat backward step, as it is now 
considered most advanced to emphasize the social gospel in Christ- 
ianity. But one need not be untrue to the social gospel to remember 
that even before a social program as the very heart and soul of its 
activity there must be the drive and force of personal religion. Here 
we have something which is more fundamental than social programs 
—a renewed spirit that, when it comes into the heart of man, re- 
makes the man in all his relations and renders social programs super- 
fluous. This spirit brings “the transformation of life values and the 
emergence of a new ideal of humanity.” 

The author recognizes and correctly appraises the very great in- 
fluence upon Christianity both of Platonism and Stoicism. There 
is no doubt that both these great Greek movements affected both 
the theology and the organization of the early church. 

Platonism provided Christianity with its unique Gospel of Re- 
demption, with a universal theoretical foundation of mysticism 
. . . Stoicism gave both a theoretical foundation and a termi- 
nology: the moral Natural Law as the dominion of the Divine 
Reason over passion and desire in man, and the unification of 
mankind in the common possession of the Divine Reason (143). 
Thus was prepared, in addition to the gospel message itself, the 
great vehicle which enabled it to overcome the Roman world and 
set the forms for European civilization, the heart of Christianity, 
which Troeltsch expresses as an “anarchy of the faith which is re- 
sponsible to God alone, of the infinite worth of the free soul, and of 
the ‘shedding abroad’ of the Love of God in the love of the brethren” 
(161). In spite of legalisms, authority, and institutions, it has never 
been possible to rid institutional Christianity entirely of this spirit. 
Again and again in the history of society this spirit has found release 
outside of the institutions in which it was imbedded to bring new 
movements toward democracy and toward personal religion. Thus 
it is that Troeltsch finds in the growth and development of the so- 
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called Christian sects a closer relationship to primitive Christianity 
than that found in any of the so-called churches. If one is to depend 
upon authority from above, the only logical outcome 1s to have that 
authority historical and substantiated. 

The ingenious system of an ethic which is based entirely upon a 

plan of miraculous energies and revelation can only be held 

together by a central miracle of authority and Divine objectivity. 
This is rightly held by the author to be the natural opponent of that 
individualism which is the ground of the modern dream of democracy. 


That Protestantism did not go the length which it promised in 
the very beginning of the Reformation is no argument against the 
existence of this influence within Christianity. 
Whatever the Ancient World and the Renaissance may have 
done for the intensification of individuality, Christianity, which, 
indeed, always included within itself both Stoicism and Neo- 
Platonism, has always been the strongest influence of all, and 
the really permanent attainment of individualism was due to a 
religious, and not to a secular movement, to the Reformation 
and not to the Renaissance (328). 

Thus the author is brought to see that a “radical individualism will 

probably soon be an interlude between an old and a new civilization 

of constraint” (II, 992). 

As the individualism of the Reformation presupposed the collapse 

of medieval society, so 
Capitalism, the modern Nationalist and Imperialist State, and 
the vast increase in the population of the world, constitute a 
crisis for the previous Christian ethic. . . . All this [he adds] 
means that the history of religion is being drawn far more deeply 
into the stream of events, and into the varying conditions within 
the fundamental elements in life. Thus it becomes still less 
possible to find an unchangeable and absolute point in the Chris- 
tian ethic, since this also only means the mastery of an existing 
situation, which is determined pre-eminently by social conditions 
and the establishment of an ideal which corresponds to this 
situation (1003). 

Thus twice in the book he calls attention to the pregnant phrase of 

Ranke that “every historical epoch has its own direct significance 

in the sight of God.” 


The relation of the Christian Ethos to the whole modern problem 
of civilization is beautifully summed up in the conclusion: 


Firstly: The Christian Ethos alone possesses, in virtue of its 
personalistic Theism, a conviction of personality and individual- 
ity, based on metaphysics, which no Naturalism and no Pessi- 
mism can disturb. That personality which, rising above the 
natural order of life, is only achieved through a union of will 
and the depths of being with God, alone transcends the finite, and 
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alone can defy it. Without this support, however, every kind of 
individualism evaporates into thin air. 

Secondly: The Christian Ethos alone, through its conception 
of a Divine Love which embraces all souls and unites them all, 
possesses a Socialism which cannot be shaken. It is only within 
the medium of the Divine that the separation and reserve, the 
strife and exclusiveness which belong to man as a natural prod- 
uct, and which shape his natural existence, disappear. Only 
here do the associations formed by compulsion, sympathy and 
need of help, sex instinct and attraction, work and organization 
attain a connection which transcends them all, a connection 
which is indestructible because it is metaphysical. 

Thirdly: Only the Christian Ethos solves the problem of 
equality and inequality, since it neither glorifies force and acci- 
dent in the sense of a Nietzschian cult of breed, nor outrages the 
patent facts of life by a doctrinaire equalitarianism. It recognizes 
differences in social position, power, and capacity, as a condition 
which has been established by the inscrutable Will of God; and 
then transforms this condition by the inner upbuilding of the 
personality, and the development of the mutual sense of obliga- 
tion, into an ethical cosmos. . 

Fourthly: Through its emphasis upon the Christian value of 
personality, and on love, the Christian Ethos creates something 
which no social order—however just and rational—can dispense 
with entirely, because everywhere there will always remain 
suffering, distress, and sickness for which we cannot account— 
in a word, it produces charity... . 

In conclusion: The Christian Ethos gives to all social life and 
aspiration a goal which lies far beyond all the relativities of this 
earthly life, compared with which, indeed, everything else repre- 
sents merely approximate values. . . 


The masterly sweep of this work indicates not only a profound 
knowledge of history but a philosophical appreciation of the intellec- 
tual bases from which history flows. Troeltsch moves with the direct- 
ness and unerring skill of the great surgeon who realizes the correct 
point of attack. So sure is he that it is well nigh impossible to find 
any point of criticism in the book. We are moved a bit to wonder 
however, that the growth of monastic life, with its Christian asceti- 
cism, is based entirely upon the prevalence of “a nervous disease 
which sought purification and support in religious ideas.” It must 
seem to many that one of the profoundest influences in building up 
the monastic orders was the prevailing social violence and insecurity 
of the time which, on the one hand, led men to seek the security of 
the religious establishment, and, on the other hand, led those who 
themselves had greatly sinned by violence to find peace for blackened 
and distorted lives which had been disillusioned in the possession of 
ill-gotten riches or power. 
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No well-balanced library can very well get along without this book. 
The publishers are to be congratulated on its general sear 


Theological Studies 


THE CATHOLIC FAITH, by Paut Ermer More. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J. 1931. Pp. $4.00. 

THE MYSTICISM OF PAUL THE APOSTLE, by ALBERT 
ScuweirzerR. Translated by Wititram Montcomery, with a 
prefatory note by F. C. Burxirr. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York. 1931. Pp. xv, 406. $3.00. 

THE TEACHING OF KARL BARTH, an Exposition, by R. Bircx 
Hoyir. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1930. Pp. 286. 
$2.75, 

THE WORD AND THE WORLD, by Emm Brunner. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1931. Pp. 127. $1.50. 

PIETY VERSUS MORALISM: The passing of the New England 
Theology, by JosepH Haroutunran. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York. 1932. Pp. xxv, 329. $3.00. 


The Catholic Faith which forms the subject and title of Paul Elmer 
More’s latest contribution to “Humanist” literature is almost but not 
quite the Roman Catholic Faith. Certainly it is not catholic in the 
sense of including the “irreligious rationalism” and “vapid senti- 
mentalism” which the author believes to be the “normal end” of 
contemporary liberal protestantism and “the dark night of Luther’s 
and Calvin’s theology of Faith and Grace.” To Rome, however, he 
turns with hope, believing that for all her narrow bigotry she is at 
least genuinely catholic in the sense “that she has been the undaunted 
champion of the Incarnation as the supreme dogma and of the 
Eucharist as the supreme sacrament” (198). The strength of Pro- 
fessor More’s position is that he comes to Rome not merely as an 
aesthete enchanted by her grandeur, nor merely as a traditionalist 
seeking the weight of her experience, but as a serious philosopher or 
theologian. But in its strength is also its irony, for does not come 
with the resignation of Newman, but as one having authority. In 
spite of himself he remains a protestant individualist. True, he seeks 
a church that is authoritative though not absolute, but he approaches 
Rome in his own right as critic and judge. True, he accepts the 
Incarnation and the Eucharist as metaphysically true, but when he 
comes to their historical and material surroundings he not only 
adopts the characteristically protestant interpretation of them as 
symbolic but insists upon making this interpretation explicit. It is 
not the strength of Rome that he wishes to destroy, but only her 
fundamentalism and infallibility, which like all absolutisms More 
believes to be the signs of weakness. But for all its dove-like harm- 
lessness his position has the wisdom of the protestant within, 
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Professor More is really an escapist, and he reveals this fact when 
he pleads for the acceptance of Rome’s creed because of “the plain 
fact that it would be impossible for any single man or any body of 
men today to frame a creed that would meet with wide acceptance,” 
or possess the historical strength and lyric beauty necessary for wor- 
ship. Thus he looks back on the days when the Christian creeds arose 
more or less new-born from the sea of uncrystalized experience, and 
forgets that today political, metaphysical, and religious creeds with 
those qualities he declares impossible, today are being formed on a 
tremendous scale. The modern world has denied the mediaeval tra- 
dition and may well be headed for destruction, but the way of hope 
does not lie in a protestant return to an outworn expression of 
Christianity. 

Professor More’s treatment of “Christianity and Buddhism” and 
of “Christian Mysticism” are excellent studies, which may be taken 
as supplementary to his previous attacks upon “The Demon of the 
Absolute.” Space does not permit their treatment here. H.J.0: 


With scholarship and conviction which merits respect, Albert 
Schweitzer adds to his already commendable contributions another 
one: The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle. Frankly, if dogmatically, 
he discounts findings of previous students of Paul, viz., Reitzenstein, 
Bousset, Deismann, because on account of their preoccupation with 
the assumption of “Hellenistic explanation,” they have overlooked 
the “obvious.” “Paul was not the Hellenizer of Christianity. But 
in his eschatological mysticism of Being-in-Christ he gave it the 
form in which it could be Hellenized.” These half dozen words, 
“eschatological mysticism of Being-in-Christ” comprise not merely 
the thesis of the book; Schwetizer thinks that they express the central 
and only adequate explanation of Paul’s message, both in relation 
to Jesus, and to the Johannie-Ignatius Hellenization of the post- 
Pauline generation. Paul’s avoidance of “Being-in-God Mysticism,” 
is defended by Schweitzer on religious and rational grounds. “Escha- 
tological mysticism of Being-in-Christ” inaugurates redemption as a 
cosmic event, by bringing in the Messianic kingdom; it related the 
“dying and rising of Christ” with a Resurrection Age in which indi- 
viduals may participate by being possessed of the Spirit “as a sign 
of the resurrection”; it rendered obsolete the Law which “belongs to 
that natural world which lies under the dominion of Angels”; by it 
meaning of Baptism and of the Sacraments, not accretions of Hellen- 
ism, may be most adequately revivified; and, finally, this approach 
preserved positive ethics for Christianity, “conceived from the point 
of view of will.’ On the other hand, “with the Hellenization of 
Christianity begins its impoverishment,” for “there grew up a con- 
ception of redemption through Christ which no longer stood within 
that of the Kingdom of God, but along side of it.” Schweitzer laments 
this divorce which to the present continues. With the zeal of a 
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prophet he points the way, and pleads for a balanced reinstatement 
of the “mystical doctrine of being redeemed into the Kingdom of 
God.” ; 

One is compelled to admire the author’s erudition and is almost 
submerged at times under the array of material in support of his 
premise. This would be especially true if the reader were inclined 
to it. But Schweitzer very profitably might have exhibited for us 
data supporting the primary assumption. Instead, one is inclined 
to feel at times that inferences are found supporting the assumption 
rather than following logically from it. At least we shall not cease the 
search for the religious, intellectual and social antecedents of Paul 
the Apostle. Paut R. HEtseEt. 


The Teachings of Karl Barth according to Hoyle is a useful addi- 
tion to Barthian literature, partly because the works and even more 
because the ideas of the Barthian sect have not been sufficiently 
translated into American terms. 

Barth is one of many moderns who, realizing the emptiness of a 
natural order from which purpose and value have been abstracted, 
are seeking a world view which will save the soul of man from utter 
dessication. Moreover, the kind of world view which he seeks is a 
Calvinism in which the pretensions of the “Man-God” are cast aside 
with an attitude of “all or nothing.” To this particular theology 
many would agree, for Calvinism is deeply rooted in Christian 
thought; but the Barthian brand is strictly Protestant in tradition, 
and sectarian in its program, though its followers would term it 
“historical.” Its ‘historical’? character, however, includes more than 
an appeal to the position of the past, for Barth strongly insists that 
salvation is already absolutely located in space and time. Salvation 
happened in the life of Christ, and though the influence of that abso- 
lute crisis in universal history may extend to modern man, it was 
inserted into the world there and then, once and for all. One con- 
stantly feels Barth’s effort to keep even his phraseology antique, but 
why this insistence on the past is considered of such central im- 
portance one can only speculate. Perhaps it is because Barth feels 
that only in a return to the atmosphere of the past can we hope to 
establish a God with human qualities such as grace and love, instead 
of the abstract God of modern Naturalism. What the world of the 
future may reveal we do not know, but surely this clutching of the 
past 1s not truly historical, but is rather a gesture of despair. H.J.S. 


_ Emil Brunner in The Word and the World proclaims a Protestant- 
ism which is equally unconcerned with the obsolete science of Genesis 
and the up-to-date science of Jeans, It is in opposition to “modern 
thinking” as distinguished from contemporary science that Brunner 
is fundamentalist. “Modern thinking” is characterized by atomic 


individualism and an interest in impersonal generalities rather than 
in history. 
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The modern man may be religious in his own way; but he wants 
to have a religion which fundamentally leaves him alone and 
does not disturb his self-sufficiency, but on the contrary grounds 
his being in the eternal world. His religion is always more or less 
secretly a deification of self (113). 


In contrast with “the modern man” Brunner presents a more 
wordy and less critical account of “The Christian,” as one who is 
saved through the personal grace of God manifesting himself in a 
particular actualization of history and through a personal relation- 
ship with man. More generally stated, the position is that man and 
society cannot be cured through the operation of abstract principles 
or through the impersonal forces in which we live. We can only be 
saved through the integration of his personality, not in and by itself, 
but through a personal communion with others and with God. Thus 
in his general critique Brunner is part of a growing movement which 
sees in the social and scientific enthusiasms of liberal protestantism 
a sophisticated and fashionable reflection of the “fundamentalist’s” 
attempt to depend religion on secondary beliefs and practices, thus 
failing to reach the core of his dilemna. But in his more positive 
theology Brunner himself is narrow and individualistic, for he limits 
the particular manifestations of God to a single “absolutely unique 
event which by its very nature could happen only once, or never at 
all in the history of all times—the decisive turning point for all 
times and for every single man.” In Jesus Christ and in him only is 
the Word made manifest to the World. Hie 5. 


Joseph Haroutunian’s Piety Versus Moralism is an historical pres- 
entation of the passing of New England’s calvinistic theology and of 
the rise of humanistic moralism. 


By piety is meant the humble regard for God as a being altogether 
superior to sinful man, and as one by whose grace alone man may be 
saved. With the gradual softening of this calvinism into humani- 
tarian rationalism, the pious acceptance of man’s dependence upon 
God changes into what is called moralism. In moralism human 
virtue becomes a guarantee of salvation, and man is no longer seen 
as a creature born with the tendency to sin as part of his heredity. 


It is difficult for the modern man to appreciate the realism of the 
Calvinistic world view for the reason that he is no longer cosmic- 
minded. In a world of practical affairs metaphysical questions are 
scarcely raised; theology becomes an outworn discipline and godli- 
ness an attitude of the peculiar. A city dweller, modern man loses 
his conscious dependence on the seasons, and his own material success 
blinds him to the awful majesty of Nature. But already Eighteenth 
Century rationalism and humanitarianism seems to have run their 
course; and this historical survey of New England theology takes its 
place in a many sided movement of criticism and revolt. 

To the person willing to take religion seriously, Piety Versus 
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Moralism is of especial value in that it brushes aside the sentimental 
aspect of Calvinism which is our modern heritage, and reconsiders 
its essential principles. This Haroutunian does through the figure of 
Jonathan Edwards whom he selects as the purest and most intel- 
lectual representative of New England Piety. And we find him not 
a fanatical advocate of the damnation of unbaptized babes, but 
rather one who recognizes the stark fact of modern psychology and 
sociology that an integrated personality is only possible through 
devotion to a truth greater than the individual’s limited opinions, and 
through a beatific vision of grace and majesty which some have called 


divine. H.J.5. 
The Eastern Viewpoint 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPAL UPANISHADS, translated from 
the Sanskrit: With an outline of the Philosophy of the Upani- 
shads and an Annotated Bibliography, by Rosert Ernest 
Hume. Second edition, revised, by Grorcre C. O. Haas. Oxford 
University Press, London, New York. 1931. Pp. xvi, 588. $6.00. 


FOUNDATIONS OF BUDDHISM, by Nartatie Roxororr. Roerich 
Museum Press, New York, Pp. vi, 137. 1930. $1.50. 


Will the day yet arrive when the national walls of partition will 
be taken down and the wisdom and culture of one race or nation 
become the property and common understanding of all? This is the 
question raised in the perusal of Hume’s translation of The Thirteen 
Principal Upanishads. The chief reason that the question cannot be 
soon answered affirmatively is no doubt due to the long orientation 
into habits of thought which characterize the achievements of great 
cultures like the Indian. In the face of it we Occidentals can bring 
no background at all corresponding to it, and our background must 
from the point of age and literary accomplishment seem very shallow 
and very superficial to the Oriental. With the Westernizing of modern 
life there arises the danger that even the East Indian will think too 
little or too highly of his own culture. Too little because of his 
embarrassment in the face of Western efficiency and practicability, 
too highly in that the easy reaction is toward the despising of the 
West, and so the prevention of that profit which might come to all 
by mutual give and take, by mutual understanding and sympathy. 
One thing is certain, we shall not arrive at that civilization that ought 
to be until we approach each other as humble learners and with a 
mutual intellectual respect which has not characterized our relations 
hitherto. 

To this end Dr. Hume has done a great service in placing before 
us a modern translation of the Upanishads with all that improvement 
which is the fruit of a growing appreciation and scholarship. Oxford 
University Press, too, has done a service in the usually beautiful style 
of their printed work. Some day the work of this press will be truly 
evaluated at its worth for its great contributions to the history of 
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Western Culture. And the Personalist—he shall scarcely have learned 
the possible definition of personality until he has read the Upanishads 
and caught the substance of centuries of thought that have here been 
bent upon it. Rei 


With the possible exception of China’s Lao Tse, no ancient sage 
has left behind more obscurity concerning his authentic teaching than 
did Gotama. Was he an atheist, agnostic, or believer in the Brahman? 
The question is interminable because there is no way of ascertain- 
ing authentically the degree of reliance which ought to be placed in 
the Pali Tripitaka. The writer of the little volume Foundations 
of Buddhism, an ardent disciple of Gotama, attempts a synthesis 
of southern and northern Buddhism by combining with the meta- 
physics of the Hinayana the Mahayana doctrine of the Bodhi- 
sattvas, saviours of men, the doctrine of universal love, and a belief 
in the immanent appearance of a new Buddha or world teacher: “The 
image of Maitreya is ready to rise. All Buddhas of the past have 
combined Their wisdom of experience and have handed it on to the 
Blessed Coming One.” The writer has combined possibly the best of 
each branch of Buddhism, and the synthesis is likely to appeal to the 
Western mind. It is difficult for some of us, however, to understand 
how Hinayana atheism and nihilism can bring so much enthusiastic 
devotion and religious exaltation and reverence as the writer mani- 
fests. In this respect, however, it has its bedfellow American religious 
Humanism. De gustibus non disputandam est. W.HLL. 
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THE DILEMMA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, by Cuar.es 
A. Bennetr. Edited, with a preface, by Witt1am ERNEsT 
Hocxinc. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1931. Pp. xv, 
126. $2.00. 

IS DIVINE EXISTENCE CREDIBLE? by Norman Kemp Situ. 
From the Proceedings of the British Academy, Volume XVII. 
Oxford University Press, New York. 1931. 50c. 

ENCHANTED DUST: An Adventure in Conscious Life, by Exrza- 
BETH Drake. Houghton, Miffln Company, Boston. 1931. Pp. 
Riel, $2.00, 


In the untimely death of Charles A. Bennett in 1930, at the age of 
forty-four, this generation lost one of its most promising defenders 
of religious faith. As professor of philosophy at Yale University he 
had begun to exert an extended influence in this country. The 
Dilemma of Religious Knowledge, edited and prefaced by Professor 
Hocking, comprises the Lowell Lectures for 1930. The dilemma 
embodying the essence of this volume is stated by the author as fol- 
lows: “Reason cannot do with the supernatural, and Religion 
cannot do without it.” By the supernatural is meant that within 
human experience which “‘is irreducible to gifts of the natural order.” 
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Religion has validity and meaning, but, to otherwise state the prob- 
lem, “to take religious knowledge as literally true is impossible, yet 
to assign to it merely symbolic value is disastrous for religion. Re- 
ligion must have some literal truth.” Exactly what 7s this literal 
truth? The answer of the author is essentially in the form of a 
criticism of those contemporary movements of thought which deny 
the supernatural, or explain it without reference to an objective 
Divine Being. These include the symbolical theories of Feuerbach, 
Sabatier and Santayana, the sociological naturalism of Durkheim and 
his school, and the Freudian relegation of religion to the subconscious. 
The author concludes that 
the claim of religion to convey insight about the real world may 
not be denied. .. . The metaphysical pretensions of religion are 
the most important thing about it... . Thus I reject all attempts 
to hand over religion and its problems to anthropology or soci- 
ology. ... The problems of religion are philosophical, and there 
is no substitute for a philosophy of religion. 
The present volume was intended as the first part of a work to be 
entitled “The Metaphysical Problem of Religion,” in the second to 
the question “What is the literal truth which religion embodies?” 
the author has answered, “It is metaphysical truth.” This terse 
conclusion needs exemplification in some concrete metaphysical sys- 
tem, a task which the author had anticipated in a proposed second 
and companion volume. The book is forceful and timely and states 
a truth of which we have more need of conviction in an age widely 
influenced by naturalism and its back-door piety. W.H.L. 


Is Divine Existence Credible? by Norman Kemp Smith comprises 
the Annual Philosophical Lecture under the Henriette Hertz Trust 
of the British Academy, for the year 1931. Taking as point of 
departure his observation of a widespread if not prepondering lack 
of belief in God among college minds, the writer places credit for 
this situation in the narrow anthropomorphism of popular religious 
views and a complacent supposition on the part of theists that belief 
in God is easy and self-evident. Both of these errors are definitely 
challenged by Professor Smith. Intelligent belief in God, he main- 
tains, is not easy. In fact, and this is the general thesis of his lecture, 
the traditional proofs of God collapse under critical examination. In 
the last analysis, the author believes, 

Divine Existence is . . . immediately experienced; and is experi- 
enced in increasing degree in proportion as the individual, under 
the discipline and through the way of life prescribed by religion 
in this or that of its great traditional forms, is enabled to supple- 
ment his initial experiences by others of a more definite character. 
The writer also insists upon the metaphysical character of Deity, that 
“the otherness of God” is fundamental. W.H.L. 


A feeling of harmony with the world and an insight into spiritual 
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realities came to Elizabeth Drake as experiences connected with the 
death of her mother. Here is the beginning of her book and the 
central theme, as well as the starting point of a new life for her. 
There will be a technical interest for students of mysticism, who will 
find a good description of details regarding her experience. Of far 
greater importance is the message the book is likely to have for those 
ee need fresh insight into life and how to live it. Thus the author 
tells us: 
Nothing tired me, nothing fretted me . . . I, who had procrasti- 
nated, did so no more. . . . I loved this life, no longer did I 
fear any hidden reserves—distrust it. Life was a friend to be 
embraced, not an enemy to be withstood. .. . The barriers were 
down between me and other people. . . . Here was wealth and 
sanity. ... This was the way people were meant to feel (6-7). 
_ Having described the new exhilaration, which lasted about a year in 
its full strength, the author writes her philosophical conclusions, deal- 
ing, in the main, with love, deity, and Christianity. Every reader 
will feel in the book a strangely vivid perception of the life and work 
of Jesus; and most will appreciate the belief in the fact of his resur- 
rection as being closely linked with the author’s experience. En- 
chanted Dust may be recommended to all who seek fresh light on 
living; and particularly to ministers, who will find in it both inspira- 
tion and much valuable material. 
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A Different Magazine! 


Seas with a point of view distinctly unique in 
the field of American magazine publishing, this period- 
ical will endeavor to approach the problems of human per- 
sonality and behavior clearly and intelligently. The finest 
minds in psychology—HAVELOCK ELLIS, SIGMUND 
FREUD, ALFRED ADLER, BERTRAND RUSSELL 
—have written on the many difficulties confronting the 
individual, on the whys and wherefores of our actions and 
our thoughts. For example, the first issue contains an illu- 
minating article by Dr. Louis Berman entitled Jncompati- 
bility in Marriage, in which strange but highly valuable 
conclusions are drawn. Every married person should read 
this essay. In this issue, also, Dr. Samuel D. Schmalhausen, 
in an article full of punch, analyzes the ills of our time, 
and tells what he believes to be the only possible solution. 
There is a debate on homosexuality between Dr. W. Beran 
Wolfe and Parisex. Joseph Jast- 


row, eminent psychiatrist and 
author, discusses How We Think. 
Contrary to usual opinions, Dr. 
Jastrow holds that thinking can 
be improved. How? Don’t under 
any circumstances miss the ar- 
ticle in the first issue of The 


You may submit any of your 
personal problems to The 
Modern Psychologist. Make 
your inquiry as specific and 
detailed as possible. A staff of 
eminent psychologists is at 
your disposal for advice, in- 
formation, aid. 
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THE NEW HUMANIST 


A Bi-Monthly Journal for Thoughtful and Selective Readers. 
Per copy 20c. Annually $1.00. 


A critical and creative journal with man-centered interests. It 
neither duplicates nor competes. Concise in form it appeals par- 
ticularly to those seeking substantial material in new fields. Our 
friends are our best copy-writers. 

M. C. Otto says: 

“Tf there ever was a time in greater need of Scientific Human- 
ism in its ethical, political, educational, religious applications I do 
not happen to know of it. And the New Humanist seems to me to 
be making a clean, clear contribution to that need.” 

And John Dewey: 

“There 1s valuable material in this journal which I do not find 
elsewhere. I am confident that there is a particular audience 
waiting for the ideas which are set forth in it.” 

As well as others: 

“Dignified, scientific, stimulating and suggestive” —A. Eustace 
Haydon. “A refreshing oasis in the desert of compromise and 
dishonest thought,” Rabbi Solomon Goldman. “Fulfills an alto- 
gether unique function in contemporary American life”, May- 
nard Shipley. 


The New Humanist, 105 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Our Contributors’ Page 


In Les Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion Henri Berg- 
son has recently presented his mature reflections on the Philosophy 
of Life and Change. As this work in many ways seems to represent 
in Bergson’s development what the Timaeus did in Plato’s, the 
present number of THE PERSONALIST has been made a SPECIAL HENRI 
BERGSON NUMBER. 


In Bergson and Personalism The Editor, who for many years has 
been a severe but sympathetic critic of Bergsonian philosophy, pre- 
sents his reconsideration of it in the light of Bergson’s recent book. 


It is especially appropriate for the late Herbert Wildon Carr, 
the friend of Bergson and the expositor of his philosophy, to have 
a place in the Bergson number. We print The Dying Hadrian Ad- 
dresses His Soul, with a translation made by Dr. Carr shortly before 
his death. 


In Thought Affinities of Schelling and Bergson, Mr. Herman 
Hausheer takes up a part of the difficult task of placing so individual 
a philosopher as Bergson in his intellectual setting. The fact that 
Ravaisson, ‘a confirmed follower of Schelling,’ was Bergson’s teacher 
adds historical interest to this paper. Mr. Hausheer, formerly Chair- 
man of the Division of Social Sciences at the College of Puget Sound, 
is now in Lamoni, Iowa. 


In Bergson and the Art of Life, Miss Marjorie S. Harris en- 
deavors to show, with a wealth of illustration, that the philosophy 
of the Elan Vital has positive value in the development of personal 
life. Miss Harris writes from Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Man’s Future on Earth is the fourth of a series of articles by 
Dr. F. C. S. Schiller originally delivered as a part of the School of 
Philosophy’s forum series in the Spring of 1932. Though Dr. Schiller — 
is primarily a logician, he is well known for his interest in Eugenics 
and Politics, both of which are reflected in this article. 


Once more Mr, John Richard Moreland’s lively and thoughtful 


verse finds a place in THE personauist. I Heard Wild-Geese is a 
fitting song for April. 
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THE ANTI-PURITANS 


@ For a long time it has been a popular game to 
sneer at the Puritans. Our clever intelligentsia 
have been fond of pointing out the few suspected 
sympathizers with gargantuan laughter. 


G That was when the stock-market was soaring 
and the warnings of the conscientious seemed like 
the croakings of ill-omened birds in a time when 
riches were piling up and the golden stream was 
trickling down to the least fortunate members of 
society. 


@ The long-coated, tall-hatted, crepe-crowned 


Yom caricature has already disappeared from our 


Ni newspapers, though but yesterday his every ap- 
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pearance was greeted by the anti-Puritans with 
uproarious glee. 


@ Today we begin to pay the piper. Anxious men 
gaze hopelessly into each other’s faces. Our 
“boom” buildings are weak with dry rot and 
threaten to fall upon our heads. Our political 
under-pinning, shot through with special privilege 
and graft, shows slight promise of weathering the 
storm. Our financial structure is shown to be no 
sounder than its weakest link, which was some 
man or men who used the trusted funds of widow 
and orphan as they would not have risked their 
own. 


q Once in a while one may be discovered who, 
through all temptations to illegitimate gain, has 
kept his integrity. Such a man is today as a 
shadow from the heat, as a refuge from the storm. 


@ We predict an early popularity for such puri- 
tans as we may be able to discover. Moral integrity 
is after all the only enduring basis of civilization. 
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